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A LOYAL LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


bar sy o'clock on a bleak November day in 
mdon, 

Outside, the streets were shrouded in gloom ; 
the flare of the gas-lights could scarcely be 
distinguished in the midst of the thick low fog 
which hung over the city, making the passage 
of pedestrians a very difficult matter, aud reduc- 
ing the pace of the sprightly hansom, and the 
more unwieldy growler, alike, to a funeral 
march, 

_ The shopkeepers struggled gallantly to display 
their wares in the most attractive manner, but 
for the most part, it was a melancholy 
failure, 

The few foot-passen whom business com- 
pelled to be. abroad stumbled along in the ever- 


‘nereasing darkness, intent only on reaching their 


THE UNHAPPY WOMAN STARED AT RALPH FOR A MOME 
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destination in safety, pausing occasionally to 
make sure they were progressing in the right 
direction. 

In striking contrast to the dreary aspect 
outside, was the drawing-room of 35 Gloucester 
Terrace, 

Thick curtains of a warm red colour had been 
drawn across the window ; the shaded light from 
the handsome chandeliers filled the room with a 
soft mellow radiance, and a bright fire glowed 
ruddily in the grate, 

The first glance into this cosy apartment 
suggested emphatically that it was a woman's 
room. 

Every article of furniture, from the exquisitely 
patterned carpet, to the dainty etchings on the 
walls, bore the stamp of refinement and good 
taste, and though unmistakably costly, one lost 
the sense of their intrinsic value in admiration of 
their artistic effect. 

Ona this particular afternoon the room waa 
tenanted by two ladies, the younger of whom 
reclined with an easy grace.on a handsome 
couch, 

In popular estimation, Adelaide Travers was a 
fortunate woman, 
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NT, AND THEN FELL DOWN IN 4 BWOON, 


She was young and beautiful, rich and 
talented, 

For the last twelve months she had been the 
idol of the theatre-going public. Enthusiastic 
audiences had hung, as it were, upon bex 
words, and rapturously applauded her superb 
acting. 

Men of every age and ravk united to do her 
homage ; merchant prince and haughty peer had 
alike sought her hand in marriage ; the one lav- 
ing at her feet his vast wealth, the other his 
illustrious name 

Society had received her with open arms ; the 
most exclusive houses had thrown wide their 
| portals, and no breath of scandul nad ever touched 
| her name. 
| She had risen to a dizzy eminence, but success 

had not intoxicated her, and herein perhaps lay 
the secret of her strength. 

Some of her acquaintances called her proud, 
and to « certain extent they were right. 

She was proud, but in her pride there lurked 
no element of scorn, 

She knew her beauty was far above the 
foot standard, but the knowledge did nov 
i spoil her, and when her friends spoke of her 
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heaven-sent talents, she smiled to herself at t 
remembrance of yea oti etudy, 











with aching head au rn, she sat, nicht 
after nigh) in her littl: room, striving to 
fit herself for the grea aitle of life 

She had few real friends or relatives, indeed it 
might be said ehe was practically alone in the 
‘ ld 

She called Mra; Porter-—the lady who Tis 
with her-- aunt, but that imply a matter o 

wlicy, there being really no selationship between 
5 P rter sat the fi ove] hex 
{ yh apparently its pages did not 

met ittention. 

fer f wore an air of eurpris t unmixed 
w dismay, and she said raciber irritably,-— 

‘\ t) ir. Gardiner, Adelaide! I! do 
i remember the name,” 
he girl ra ed | head lavgui ly. 
2 is ung author who has written a cew 
ay and wishes me to hear him read it. He i 
ey a nice ‘ad, who has done mo several goc 
vices and j uld ref , hi equ 
" g I fear ] 1 be of le is aln t 
t J MG t > here r1€ ¢ ad, lk 4 
¢ the clock. 
t Mre. Porter might have been 

vi vase prevented by a «harp 

the ently h servant sppeure 
ich was nealiy inseribec 
1€ Pray iardiner,” 

Ac ie eived him with a } trie of 
welcome, aut laughingly complimected him 
upon bravery io facing such dreadful 

eat! 

‘The clements raust inde ave been bad 
replied, walla tiy, “i } e vented ww 
ym keep , apponty with Miss 
‘rave . 

Mrs, Porter glanced furtively a venk 

He was ce uly young, es Adelaide had j 

ot more wenty three cr t t r, witl 

» frank open ‘ace, wreathed just n 1a Winning 
smile 

His haty y a light aubi 1 hich 
harmoriset w with | fai plextom and | 
blue eyes, while his features were delicate 
and refined to a degres almost woman! 

"T ranst not ailow you to commence making 
pretty speeches,” Adelaide observed, with a@ 


cha ining, ‘smile, * [ fear tl 
judicia impart: ality, and our 


ttery may 


sur 


sover, 18 


tas uc 





precio You have brought the play 
? Yes it i her and he Y uced r 0 
manuscript from his pocke 
Adelaide resested herself; M 
whom all plays, fr Macbeth to 
sationa!l melodrama were alike indifi 
once more into the pages of le 
voung Man commenced to read in 
vice, Which was yery pleasant to hear 
nterrupt, but when he had 
thoughtfully,— 
utiful, Mc. Gardiner, and there 









are moany y and eiiective pas , bus the | 
matter is ¢ is to be decide diately. 
if yeu wil! leave th nanuscript w ne for a 
few do I shall be better able to pr yunce 
ju nt,’ 
, ou are really very kind 
10W % ately expr my 
t you vy 10¢ think m 
\ not pul my ug i 
; . ti us. ’ a 
fear x igiance is of lit ractical val 
in any case thet uid » question o ut 
ude between friends,” 
Her ]i speech was fecily sincere, and she 
lid 1 notice the light which kindled ip the 
ung man’s eyes, as he listened to her words 
ri oa cup of tea before you gx 
and he eage acquiesced is 


ept him a little longer in | 





ghe Ms ima 
Porter, whe: 


to attach yvreat 
* + AY. 


sah 


young man 
portance to your opimon, 
1 finaliy taken his departur 
** Yes, it should add something t 
should it n 
Mrs. Porter coughed significantly, but 
wise woman, furebore prolonging the di 


he he 


aiscus 


x. 6 S—s- — 5 





he | though she bad a fairly defini 
wher 


getically, ' 


| idea you were witht aa thousand miles of 
| accept yo 
} atsying at y 
N 








quartered at the Lar 
we say seven 


seven, 
two m 


| he looked up to a: id respected So 
| elder brother, 
never impaired the bond of frien dai up which ex- 
isted between thera. 

The dinner was a great suceess, and as they | 
| drew thet: 


blas my | 


| three of my light pieces have taken *h« 
| fancy, 





dear boy y: 
are not goiag to rein 





ot au 


| | sbando red that, i hope. 


accept it, remains t 


iad 
| 





| to juage, vou vill 
| mname—Disa Adelaide Travers, 





to know her ; she is very beautiful, 
mental charms are fully equal to ther 


one’s vanity, | 
| Agou. 
being @ | almost fancy you were in love with the lady,” 


sion, 


usual outcome of friends ip i 
man and a beautiful wo 
Ray seme sige Frank Gardiner, 
lovely girl he had just left 
howe as quickly as he could through the darkened 
etreets. Love thrives on very insubstantial fare, 
and Adelaide's gracious manner aud kindly words 
had lifted the youth into the seventh heaven. 

He was suddenly recalled to a sense of mundane 
matters by running agaidst a gentleman » who 
had just turned the corner from a neighbouring 
street. 

“T beg your pardon, 
‘I must plead this horrible 





 stammered Frank. spolo- 
fog as my 
excuse,’ 
The stranger 
“All Frank my boy, 


broke into a genial, hearty laugh. 
he «ried, in a clear 


rig 


ight, 


| tone, the purity of which even the fog could not 


BpoL , 
nay hout this accidenb, I 


m done, rather the reverse, since, 


I should have missed you 


no ha 





the dark. Will you come and dine with me— 
thai is, if you have no previous engagement ¥” 

Frank's ¢ yes glistened, as he sped the 
other’a extended a hand,— 

Somerset," he _— in astonishment, “ you iz 
London |! The pleasant surprise ; I had no 


town, 
ur invitation with pleasure. Are you 
pour elub 2?” 


Y have bt 


~ 
i 


just arrived, 
am for the 


4am 


and 

present ; shall 
o'clock t’ 
“ Yos, that wil! suit me admirably.” 

‘Very good ; then I will wich you adieu until 
* and with another shake of the hand, the 
men separated 
Frank was honestly 
as &n 
sence 


merset 


and though they rarely met, al 


chairs to the fire aod proceeded to light 


| their cigars, Somerset said with » friendly szile, 
Now, \rank, tell me about yourseli, Lave you 
got your foot planted upon the ladder of fame 


of dlueh- 
eugges- 


younger man had not lost the art 
DE» and his face flushed at his friend’ 
ion, 

! do not know about farae,” he replied 
[ helieve I am succeeding fairly well. ‘Lwo or 
public 
putting money inte my pocket.” 
ied so much from Greystone, 
he reviews for half a dozen papers, an 1 
late y But---excuse my interference, 
y as a friend--I trust yor 
in satisfied with this measure 
f the masterpieces we were dis- 
meeting! You have not 


ad are 





I speak on) [ 
hi 
t Vhat 
our last 


COBB. 


us ing at 





“‘rank’s colour returned, as ho thought of his 

| after noon in Gloucester Terrace, but Le answered 
calaaly — 
rN T ¢ 


as you call it, is finished, 
‘ind luce Any ‘anager to 
be seen.’ 
Have you tempted Fate with it, yer?” 
No! but I have enbmittedit toa good judge, 


No! the masterpi 
hough whether J 


shall 


| whose decision hae noi yet been given ; in a few 
sys L may ve able to tell you more.” 
“ Have you shown it \o Greystone ? 
“No! say critic is s lady, but one well qualified 





admit, wh en [ tell you her 


Wauat! Lady Macbeth 


” 





The same ; have you met her ?” 
Only «athe stage, You seo I have not been 
bh in London, and besides, I understood she 


4 rather a hermit. 
“Oh! th ut is quite ar ~g Ye ; she visits freely, 


though nv tura lly, L think, of a very retiring dis- 


T must introduce you, you will be glad 
and her 
physical 


081 Lion. 


? 


» notion of the 
ween a young 


his mind full of 
was hurrying 


pleased at this meeting ; | 


* but 


| Oh. 


marionettes, the strings of which seera pulled by 
the hand of a capricious fate. 

Had Frank Gardiner boldly avowed the truth, 
and owned that he had long since lost his heart 
to the lovely actress whom they were discussing, 
what an amount of misery micht have been 
spared both to himself and others, 

But he was young, and a feeling of false shame 
held back the confession which trembled upon hie- 
lips. Sowerset was his friend, tried and true, 
but even to him, he could not discover the delici- 
ous secret, which was locked 30 securely in his own 
breast. 

So he treated the remark as a merry jest, and 
i olaye ) his part so effectively that his friend never 
t the truth, and like most of his 

Frank found, when too late, that a 
ity seldom returns, 

Preeently the conversation changed into another 
channel, They talked of Somerset’s yacht and 
bis —e stud, for he wasa great sportsman, and 
it was no. until Frank rose to depart that Ade- 

laide’s pane was again mentioned 

. By the way,” said Somerset merrily, “ do not 
forget to introduce me to Mise Travers ; you have 

uite fired my cur ‘iosity, and besides, ! am anxious 
te > tearm her opinion of your new play. If it ie 

cepted, you should get her to undertake the 
principal part, that would go far towards makiag 
it a success 

Frank did not think it necessary to mention that 
he had written it specially with that object in 
view, though that was actually the case, and with 
Somerset's hearty geod-night still ringing in his 
eare, he passed down the brilliantly lighted stair- 
case, all unconscious of the terrible train he had 
so unwittir sly iid, 

In spite of the dreariness of the night, he felt 
ina joyous tacod; Adelaide—-he called her 
Adelaide to himself-—had been unusually kind to 
him ; his play, upon which he iad expended so 
many anxious hours of care and thought, he 
— 2 would meet with her approval, and the 
recollection of the pleasant time spent in his old 
friend's society was still fresh in his mind, 

Not even that historic cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, appeared to mar the blue of his sky 
and it was with an uawonted cense of peace that 
| he laid bis head upon his pillow and fell into a 
| quiet slumber, 








| fellow men, 
lost opportu 








CHAPTER IL. 


I wag not after all to be the 
means of introducing the beautiful actress to hi 
friend, & privilege reserved for Mrs. Irvine, the 
wife oi ze of the theatre in which 
\delaide was wont to enthral large and brilliant 
audiences, 

Mrs, Irvine was 4 fascinating little woman with 
whom Adelaide wasa great favourite, and the lat 
ter would often while away an hourin » her friend's 
society. 


Faank Gal EI 


the ! 


wv 


A week had elapsed since Frank’s chance 
encounter with 8 merset, au i the e two ladies were 
seated in Mrs. Irvine's cosy drawing-room, enjoy 
ing a sociable chat, when Adelaide, whose position 


commanded a view from the window, euddenl: 
exclaimed " Here is your husband, see he i is bring- 
| ing r with him,” 

Her hostess oe gy pleasantly. That is like 
George,” ahe said “it is really astonishing the 
number of people he man ages to introduce to m 
in the cour. of the year ; he is very cat holic in 
his tastes. By t! the way, he tells ma young Gar 
diner has been writing you a new play. 

“Yes, and I rely upon your good ofiices t« in- 

him to accept it; it is really a splendid 





cre s. } 





ce favourably upon it, 
But you are not going 
for Adelaide had risen, “stay, I wil! 
the men will probably not come 

anger most likely is some business 
and George wil! ke him inte tre 


if you pronoun 
that will decide George. 
surely !' 
ring for tea ; 
in here ; th 
acquain tance 
study,” 

As {it happened, however, Mr. Irvine conducted 





I chal be delighted to meet with such a par- | his companion straight to the drawing-room, and 


What poor puppets we are after all; mere 


Re eT ee aera nemenenenrmenens 





To jadge from your speech, one would } Adelaide findiug it too late to effect her escape, 
| quietly re-se 


ted herseli, 


| The lessee was @ good-looking, merry featured 
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seer: 
man with laughing eyes avd pleasant, kindly smile. | there would be no need to tell him snything ' strange lich* in her eye:, ax though sorethie 
In reality, he w 18 some few years older than his about it 1” | had oceurred to excite her, 
wife, but he carried his age so weil, that those In that case,” responded the other, cheer “Mr, Gardiner has not called di wing my ab 
who did not know him intimately, spoke of him | fully, “ we may count the matier as seitlod ; it | cence, I suppose?” sie asked, pi im an 
as still a young man. * is certainly very kind of you,” sentiment, | odd, abrupt tone; and when nion ¢ 
“Mary, my dear,” he began in a breezy fashion, | warmly endorsed by Mre, Irvine, 1d more | ewered in the negative, she sat down to her 
*T have Nn Are a friend in for a cup of your | feebly echoed by Adelaide, who soon afterwards | ak. 


famous tea: I have been trying to persuade him 

» dine with us. Ab! Miss Travers, J beg your 
pardon, upon my word I did not notice you,” and 
he glanced ab Adelaide witha merry twiak!e. 

He shook havds with her cordially, and then 
turning io his guest, said, “ Permit me to intro- 
luce you, Mr. Ralph Somers et —Mr, Somerset, my 
wife, and Miss Travers.” 

Ralph bowed courteously, 

Mrs, Irvine expressed her pleas ire ab his visit, 
aud Adelaide inclined her head with a stately 


grace. Me ie 7 
The genial lessee placed a chair for his gueat 
at Mrs. Irvive’s side, and himself sat down by 


Adelaide whom he instantly drew inte conver- 
sation 

The girl listened with a capital show of atten- 
tion, though in truth she did not understand one 
single word of what he was saying; all her 
thoughts were centred in the man, to whom she 
had just been introduced. 

He was a tall, athletic-looking man 
well- proportioned ‘fig: 2re, and handsome face. 

Hi. hands, thoug h shapely, were browned with 
exposure, and his complexion originally fair, had 
been tanned and roughened by the wind and 
rain, aud the burning rays of a tropical 
sun. 

His head was covered with short curly locks of 
brown hafr, aud his eyes were of the same 
colour, 

His face 
raoustache, 





was clean-shaven save for a heavy 
which together with his erect 


carriage, and quick, commanding air, gave hin 
rather a military appearance. 
Presently, tea was brought in and the conver- 


sation became general. 

It is rather singular,” 
addressing Adelaide, “ that, 
introduced to you just now, since it. is 
recently my friend Mr, Gardiner was speaking 
of you to me, in the most enthusiastic 
manner,” 

“Do you mean Frank Gardiver, the dram- 
she asked, her hears flutteriag 


ubserved Ralph, 


atist §” 
violently 

‘Yes j I believe heis.a friend of yours, He 
was speaking of his new play, which you had 
sindly consented to read. May T venture to ask 
if your decision was a favourable one ?”’ 

‘I can answer that question Mr. Somerset, 
interrupted the lessee, briskly 5 ‘Miss Travers 
thinks so well of it, that she is bent upon forcing 
ne to produce it, and I expect I sha q have te 
yield, though the risk is very great Mize 
Travers has a pet theory, craze I cal] it, that the 
stage, properly managed, can be made a trex non- 
dous lever for the moral elevation of the publis, 
and I am the unfortunate man } 


ager she has 
selected as the meaus of performing her 








” 








e speaker assumed such a melanchuly tone 
at his hearers laughed involuniarily, while 
Gelaide with mock indignation protested 
avainet the charge. 

“But seriously,” resumed Mr. Irvin 
lay of Gardiner’s requires grave consic 
y certainly prove a great su 
in L even such a pe} ala 
Travers 
failure, 

Ralph Somerset was an accomplished man of 
the world, and Adelaide's behaviour showed him 
plainly 4 how much i imports ance she attached to 
gaining the manager's consent 

He was, as a rule, far from hp sty in his action, 
but pow without pausing to consider the pru- 
Gence or otherwise of his offer, he turned to Mr 
irvine, srying,— 

“Tf I understand you aright, aud the only 

jection is @ pecuniary one, I will gladly take 
that responsibility upon my own shoulders. Mr. 
Gardiner fs a very old friend of mine, and I am 
deeply interested in his success; but of course 
ae arrangement would be a strictly private one, 








* this 
sration ; 
n the 
favourite a3 

may not be able to save it from 











with a} 


IT should have been 
only | 








took her departure, Ralph expressing 





that they might meet again. | “and wi y give me ‘the information 
“Miss Travers appeara a trifle reserved,’ the | desire.’ 
young man ventured to remark, after she had | selecti 1g a sheet of note-paper, she wrote 
gone, “is she always so cold?” j ; 
Ven + exeanh w with very intimate | Wy dear Mr (ar diner [ have bad another 
es ; except when win very intimate | . B) awe ’ 
friends. She ie a peculiar giri, bub people whom | imterview with Mr. Irvine, concerning your play, 





she honours with her friendship grow quite 
of her ¢” 

“That, I can easily believe,” responded Ralph 
with a meaning emile, “but now | must re 
wish you adieu; I have an important engare 
ment to keep. By the way, push on with yor 
arrangements as fast as you can, and if at an) 
time you require me, a letter addressed to my 
club will reach me.” 








“That’s a sort of friend worth cultivating,” 
said Mr, Irvine, as they watched Ralph go down 
the street, but the little woman who stood by hi 


shook her head, 
‘You men are all alike,” she cried, 
“none of you ever can see farther 


six de 





of your nose. Nowif I were young Gardit 
would rather see that man at the Lottom of the 
ocean, than accept his offer of assistance.” 

“ Well, upon my word, little woman, I fai! to 
follow you. Surely a man who makes a magui 


ficent offer like Somerset has worth 
having for one’s friend.” 

> Everything depends upon the reason ; 
where you see only frie odship, I detect some 
more. Did you not notice how very unc 
with Adelaide this Mr. Somerset was 
course not en never do, but it was no 
to escape me, po T tell you this offer of his was 


S jast done, is 

















not altogether disinterested. He perceived how 
much aide wished the play to be produced 
and determined to make v2 bold stroke for hb 





good-will.” 

“And ia what way does th 

“Oh, you dear, ailly goose! Have you not 
ween that the poor boy worships the very ground 
upon which she walks! Why, he is over head 
and cars in love with her,” 

Mr, Irvine looked perplexed and thoug 

"Tf your statement be correct,” he said pre 
sently, “Iam sorry for the Jad; he will stand 
lit tle chance against Ralph Somerset.” 

iis latter gentleman meanwhile had returved 
to his hotel in a very confused state of mind. 

Mrs. Irviue had not eiven him 
credit for his actual friendship toy 
bat with that exception she had 
wotives wi’ h fair accuracy. 

Even without Adelaic 
probably have pursued the 
his heart he knew and admitted 
been made, chiefly with the view of in; 
hiraself with her. 

Handsome, wealthy and acco 
had been brought in contact 

but none had 


tiful wome 
like this lovels and talented a 


é effect Frank ?’ 





htful 








sufficient 
Frank, 
livined his 














"s presence, he would 
same: course, but in 
that his offer had 
stiating 


» 




















“Tt is lu ky,” he mur: muted to hl * that 
dear old Frank has not fallex in love wit! her, 
“pa: — as [ care for him, I really do not think 
[ | give up my chance without a struggle. 
Por un atel iv, however, con be no question 
of rivalry between us thoug sh how he could man 
to keep Sten self free I cannot imagine i 
a good thing bi th for him and me. I suppose 
she will tell bim to-night that Irvine has accepted 
his play, I trust for his sake, that it will prove 
successful. But I must not eit dreaming here, 


ointment with P.terson, 
Yad 4. 


if Tam to beep my ap} 
"and he proceedec 


though it’s a horrid bore, 


dress for dinner 

When Adelaide returned to her own house 
that afternooa Mrs, Porter manifested a curlogity, 
exceedingly rare for thot lady to exhibit, for as 


a general rule she gave but little heed to the 
omings and goings of her mistress, 
On this partion uv occasion, however, she | 

noticed with surprise that Adelaide's cheeks | 


were unduly flushed, and that there waz a | 














now } 





Vikelv | 


| it, and once when she had to ad: 


| certain conditions, which could eas 


which he has agreed to accept. Of course there 





humerous matters of detail to ie et led 
tween yo , but befor valliay: upon Mr, Irvine, | 








i shail be 
mor ning 


“if ye u will eome b 
erty ab eleve n o'clock to-m 
: can make that time conve 
** Yours sin 
















at v R b 
Ringing the bell, she gave the letter to a ser- 
i) to post, and soon afterwards, with an 
spology to Mrc Porter, retired to her room. 


antlee » ‘ cineca 
isCUMY res xCIveR, 


5} . 
gud hey 
2) hea ; 








im aa forsasen h 
at i! of the day she took a 
i Forti herself for 1 
xertic of w, instead of 
HO€RIi er rapidio to a 
iro 1 ele? win Of 810 
in her 28, 





Nor did her az the tim 
approached for ner tu go o 

Bp ri illiant i3 h r the ALT ICaL representa tious bad 
been hitherto, that night she surpassed 
improved even upon her own reputation 
Chere was a force, a fire, a nervous vi 
in which some of her detractors had asserte< 
was lacking 


Her mag: 





ve 
hereeii 5 





ri gr0 

















Scent voice had an intense ring in 


ona a fer 





of dismiesal toa tre acherous lov 
denunciation was delivered with such paasi 
force and burning fervour, that the wizoie ! 





rose to ita feet and applauded 
| cally 
“Tt was simply superb,” whispered Myr. Irvine, 


as he handed her to her carriage, “but 1 fe 
you have over-exerted yourself; yon must en- 
deavour to secure a goo! night’s reget.” 

She looked him witha peculiar smile on 
her face, which was atill slicht!y flushed, bu é 
made no reply, save to thank him for hi 














tion, then as he raised hat and the carriave 
moved off, she leaned buck in the corner and 


closed her eves 

When they arrived at 
went str rit » her 
Porter's entreati 
ment before retbing. No, 


she felt no need tor food, 





pirtake of some refre 
she said, she was not 
but her head 


hie 1 
hungry 





ij ached, and she wished to be alone. 

‘Tam very foolis! myself in t 
manner,” she murm c longi she cr 
into bed; “ pe eo all ! lat 
will wait uatil I have rdiner,”? 




















— 
CHAPTE I 

Ir was the morning atter A ide’s 
duction to Somerset, 2 Frank Gardiner had 
gone dor o breakfast in a happy trame of 
mind, ‘I wa ticular reason for his 
light 239 y he felt cheerful 
bey av he € the room 

, . 
where pre d he con'd scarcely 
refrain from breaking uit try tu! 

A pile of letters was placcd at the side.of his 
pla ate thes ‘he proce 1 to glance rapidly 





throw igh, 

The majority of them were of 
but presently lie came to one 
eyes to shine more brightly sti 
Mr. Irvine, and informed him that yeni 
man had read his play, “A Noble Roma a2, vad 
that he would be pleases to accept it, subject to 
ly be arrang ed 








at a subsequent interview, 
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The next was from Kalph, and was very brie 
Near Frank,” it ran come and dine h 
ne at the club this evening ; I have 6 saithing 
if inape nce communicate 
‘ Ever yours, 
* RaLru.” 
The sighs of (he lass envelope brought a warm 
lush to his cheeks and caused hia heart to beat 
iolently. 7 dain little note, and the 
addreas was <» @ lady's har ndwriting. He opened , 


eagerly, and as he mastered its contents, 
glan ced anxiou ly it the clock. 














“There is ju ue,” le muttered, and ring- 
ing the he he desired the landlady to have a 
ab ready for hina in ha!f-an-hour’s time. 

Adelaide was wa‘ting to receive him when he 
arrived at Gloucester Terrace, and he noticed 
instantly that «he lid not appear in her usual 

od heaith and svirits, 

‘Are you not well he asked nervously, for | 
he jooked her with a lover's oyes which de- 
tected the ‘ightest chang< 

‘Oh, yes.’ she responded smilingly, “I am 
uite well, for « trifling headache, IT rather 

(mys lf ) ; x, that is all. But 

e staading ; pra ke a seat, 1 wieh te 
have a long chat h you. And first let ms 
congratulate you « he a ance of your 
play 

; h . a certain 1 am 
Li \ ‘ y 

‘ t . of fact 
nothing \ Her a 
if, eri Bul t r int t 
rastil } t nd no 
ror t @%b. 

Por s tae montiaued dise sing 16 
subject w wi i teusible cause of )i 
visit, and if was "ot until they had exhausted it, 
that she remarke. jn a casual way,- 

Oh, I did not ’ uet an old friend of 
yours at M y Mr. Somerse I believe 
you are rat! 1 not 

‘Yes, we aré at chu talph Somerset 
ud I. Lam giad you have met him, I wanted 
you to know each other. ! was talking to him 





bout you quite recently; he is a splendid fellow 
and exceedingly Oy 
“Really!” she said h perceptible interest 




















‘what is his partion torte? Has he madea 
name for him ny particular subject?” } 
Frauk laughed 
Well no,” he said in answer to her question, 
“he is undeviably clev it at the same time 
must admii he is v laxy. Tt uth is,” he | 
ided, “he lack if, and without that, I} 
fancy one rarely make » beet of things. I | 
vim if pity he had net been born | 
n i V d have developed his | 
Te ougl » have. been an A.R.A, by | 
hes al he makings of a trve | 
j 
paint, then?” I&é was a simple, ; 
stic here was an intense earnestness | 
in the tone which she could not repress, and | 
which made Frank glance towerds her with a 
iOOK OL ct ty. 
Yos,’ he answered, “or, perhaps, I should 
say he did, for I believe he rarely touches a 
brush now. Some years back he disp om great 
enthusiasm for sis art, but as I said, he has no 
motif, You see he is rich, consequently the 
acquisition of wealth w would not attract him, and 
he has, I verily believe, not single morsel of 





ambition.” 
"oer he livein London’? I donot remem)er 
having met 1 him before.” 





"Oh no, } st of his time abroad, but 
his home is in Yorkshire; he is the owner of 
Oatleigh J 

A little burst from 


lips, and her face went deathly pale, bub it was 





mily for au jastant, By a slupesdous effort she 
atilled ths 1 beating of her heart, and almost 
before rank had had time to note the change, 
her face had recovered ite expression of habitual 
calm, 

‘After a ! ic asly, ‘‘ perhaps il = 
as well that 1 167) t & not co desce ond t 
join in reg 6 ©, 'tis one competitor 


} 
the !ess for 


| for her to « 


himself in 


! she 


| would take care that it 


' 
' he cou 


; beautiful 


delaide’s 


' was 





those who are compeljed to earn their 
dsily bread,” 

“Yes,” he assented, “I think sometimes that 
Ralph iooks upon it in that light. But I must 


not trespass upon your kindness longer, your 
time is fully occupied I ata aware,” and he rose 
to go 

She wished him good-bye with a pleasant } 


simile, but when he left the room, a hard, stern 
look oversprea! her face, aud she walked 
mechanically to ‘he window, 

Her anticipation then had proved correct. 
From the first she had divined the information 
which }'rank had just imparted; it remained now 
ousider what use she should make of 
ot sought « meeting with this man, 
had made 
indeed purpoeely avoided mentioning his 
; but sow, without any will of her own, she 
had been brought face t > face with him, 

It was stra she th ougl ht, that this man of 
all men in the world shouid voluntarily place 
her path, and more curious still that 
i¢ should have displayed such interest in her. 

From her position Adelaide Was necessarily a 
woman of experjence, and the hidden reason of 
Ralph’s offer behalf of hie friend had not 
escaped her. 

Without being vain, she knew perfectly well 
that she was beautiful, and that he had been 
attracted by her charms. It almost seemed as 
i imself were pointing out the method of 
hme “i and her eyes sparkled. 

‘Adelaide’ [ravers was not naturally a vin- 
dictive woman, she would not willingly have 
hurt the lowliest creature in God’s creation, but 
this man was diTerent ; he had done a grievous 
wrong, and thus far had eacaped punishn ent. 
Now he had been committed tnto her hands, 
und she would tak? vengeance 

it scarcely needed any planning or contriving ; 
the whole thing Jay mapped out so clearly, that 
could not go wrong. Already she had 
inspired him with a feeling of regard and she 
did not languish. She 
vould feed the five thus s9 _ providentially 

nited ; she would ply him with a woman’s arts ; 
lure him with a woman’s smiles; she would 
force him to love her with a passion from which 
ld never set biraself free, and then would 

of her triumph. 

there, gaziug abstractedly into the 
street, she conjured the picture which she 
herself would rcoake # reality. She saw this 
strong rie! handsome man at her feet, his eyes 
illed with passion ; pleading in passionate tones 
that she would take pity upon him, that she 
would give him one single morsel of comfort. 
Then, as in a glass, she looked at her own face, 
but cold, as she answered him with 
scornful mocking words. 

“You do not know me, Mr. Ralph Somerset of 
Oatleigh Grange,” she would say; “it is time 
you should, Ib is for this pretty farce to 
be ended, that you should Jearn for once in your 
life that a can be as false as a man, 
Look at me, } Ralph Somerset, to the world T 
am Adelaide Travers, the actress; but once | 
was Adelaide Dewe, the miller’s daughter at 
Tattershall |’ 


Then she would laugh at his misery and let 
him go to eat out his h eart with r age aud mort 
fication, couacious that he could never break the 


it. Shehad ¢ 
she 





Luge, 





op 











come the day 
Standing 


up 


time 


wou 








silken cords with which she had bound him. 
Yes | it wasa pretty scheme, if only she could 
summon the necessary courage to carry it 





through. She was a tender-hearted woman after 


ali, totally unsuited to the character ehe proposed 
to play, bat sie thought of the old home at 


Tatershall, and the remembrance of the misery 
into which that peaceful household had been 
plunged, steeled her heart, and she resolved that 
cost what it might she would not falter in her 
resolution. 

Meaw while Frank Gardiner was returning home 


with a peculiar feeling of uncertainty and 
dissatisfaction, for which he could scarcely 
account, The mere idea of an interview with 
Adelaide hed been suficient to fill him with | 
happiness. Yet now that he had 


lecidediz ancomfortable. It 











no effort to seek him out; she | 





! but vce, and then 


| Travers, he could doubt 





| women ! 


| that she had manifested an 





had been unexpectedly subjected to a cold bath 
and had not recovered from it. 

What had happened, he asked himself, to cause 
this alteration in her? Adelaide had been kind 
to him ; kinder even than he had expected her 
to be ; yei at the same time there was something 
in her manner which puzzled him. 

He went carefully over the incidents of the 
moruing ; reviewed each little apesem, called to 
mind each look and gesture, and as the result of 
his meditation found himself more hopelessly 
entangled than before, 

Two things however grew clear upon his 
vision and demanded his atteation ; her unusual 





excitement, and the strange persistence with 
which she had interrogated him concerning 


Somerset. 

The firet he had noticed and wondered at in 

the morning ; it was so unlike Adelaide, who 
generally preserved a calm and impassive coun- 
tenance under all circumstances. But the 
second idea only now occurred to him. and it 
increased his anxiety. Why ehould che trouble 
herself about Somerset, and more particularly 
about his social position? He was almost a 
complete stranger to her, She had seen him 
for a brief period. 
Had she been any other woman than Adelaide 
legs have invented some 
| plausible reason ; his handsome face, his fas- 
cinating manner, a thousand and one trifies io 
| which a wotnan ean be interested, 

But Adelaide was so different from ordinary 
It was scarcely conceivable that one so 
haughty and reserved, eo cold that men even 
spoke of her as the “Snow woman” should have 
been melted so quickly by the blandishmeute of 


his handsome friend, 


And yet he could not get away from the fac: 
extraordinary inter 


est in Ralph, and his heart grew sad as he re 


| luctautly admitted ic. 


He loved this woman with a brave true love ia 
which there was no taint of selfishness, and it 
wasa terrible trial to confront the half-formed 
suspicion that was slowly growing upin his mind. 

But painful as it was he could not banish it ; 
all through the day it haunted him, recurring 
again and again with ever-increasing force as 
though some mocking spirit were standing at his 
side poisoning his peace with insidious questions. 

“What folly!” it seemed to say, “thus to 
blind yourself to a self-evident truth! Why 
should this woman differ from others? Do you 
think she has no heart to be touched by love's 
arrows, when the blind god draws his bow ? 
There is no difficulty but of your own making. 


| Outof a poor piece of common elay you have 


fashioned an ideal woman, and set it high upon a 
stately pedestal. Is it-the idol’s fault that it is 
not perfect} As well be angry with the molten 
image of some old pagan, because it is nob made 
of pure gold. You have formed and fashioned 
your idol ; you have glazed your red clay to make 
it appear porcelain, and now that the surface is 
beginning to warp and crack you are angry.” 

it was very stupid cf him no doubt; but he 
was young and in love, and the suspicion that 
Adelaide was not superior to the foibles of he: 
sex hurt him, 

Presently he grew calmer. He remerabered 
Ralph’s invitation, and resolved that he would 
hanis sh the subject wotil he had seen his friend. 


eee ee 


CHAPTER Iv. 

For the first time since the commencement of 
their acquaintanceship the two friends met each 
other with a certain feeling of restraint, though 
each strove hard to brush aside the shadowy wall 
that had sprung up between them. 

Frank’s mind, of course, was full of Adelaide’s 
uousual behaviour ; and Ralph, on his part, fel! 
a little uneasy when he reflected upon his offer 
to Mr, Irvine, and the motive which had prompte 
it. 

He was not & man, perhaps, of the most deli- 
cate scruples ; but Frank was his friend, and he 
could not altogether satisfy his conscience when 


even her, he | he remembered that he had used his friendship 
was as if he | as a cloak for an ulterior design. 
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Certainly he would have made his ofer for 
Frank’s sake alone; but he had not done ao, 
and he did not attempt to disguise the fact. 

They talked about the weather and the 
ypera, the latest scandal, the state cf politics, 
and the chances of the defeat of the ministry ; 
out it was not until the evening had far advanced 
that the subject uppermostin the mind of each 
was introduced. 

Ralph was the firat to take the plunge, 

“By the way,” he said, lightly, ‘‘ I huve seen 
this incomparable actress of yours, Strange, is it 
not, that after all you should not be the means of 
introducing us? I met Irvine yesterday, with 
whora you know I have a casual acquaintance, 
and he insisted upon taking me te his house, I 
tried to get away, pleaded a previous engage- 
ment; but it was of uo use, he carried me off, 
vud when we found Miss Travers there you may 
be sure I forgave him,” 

“T understood irom Miss Travers that she met 
you at the Irvines, I was ab her house this 
niorning, she wished to tell me that Irvine had 
ousented to undertake the production of my 

ay.’ 

“ Let me congratulate you, my boy. 
Travers be the heroine?” 

“Yes, she has accepted the part, and it is to be 
put in hand immediately.” 

“Then you may count on a glorious success I 
am sure. I was rather tempted to smile the 
other evening at your praisea of her, but I re- 
‘ant my opinion now, She is indeed rarely 
heautiful and fascinating.” 

“TI think you said you had sever met before.” 

“Only at the theatre; never as a private 
acquaintance,” 

Frank gazed st him earnestly. He was cer- 
tainly handsome, and the world knew he was rich, 
Had either of these things anything to do with 
Adelaide’s interest in him ? 

Suddenly he remembered Ralph had told him 
he was going to start in a few days for Algiers, 
and assuming a careless tone, he said,— 

“ Have you completed the arrangements for 
your trip ?” 

Ralph’s face flushed, and he hesitateda mo- 
ment before answering. 


« +t 


think,” he said, slowly, and as if with re- 





Will Miss 


Somerset, 

A few of the more euvious eneered mali- 
ciously, and openly said that the broad lands 
of Oatleigh Grange would be a rich prize for 
even the popular actress. 

To Frank himself it was incomprehensible, 
Adeiszide, he knew, was already rich, and even 
had wealth beea her object, she could have 
done infinitely better than by becoming the 
mistress of Oatleigh Grange. 

Even Ralph found it difficult to believe in 
his own good fortune. By this time he was 
hopelessiy in love, and though far from being 
conceited, he could scarcely doubt Adelaide in 
some sort returned hie affection. She was 
always pleased to see him, and in his capacity 
of Frank’s friend he found many opportunities 
of meeting her. But he was a cautious man, 
and the very magnitude of the stakes for 


bringing matters to a crisis. 

Ouce or twice he was tempted to risk every- 
thing and avow the passion which was con- 
suming him, but the thought of the blank 
despair into which his life would be plunged 
by 8 refuss!, unnerved him and made him 
afraid to speak, 

But perhaps the person most mystified at 
this time by Adelaide's behaviour was Mrs. 
Porter. Hitherto that lady's office had been a 
mere sinecure. Life to her, for many years, had 
been a continual round of eating, siceping, and 
reading, without a single care. 

Nominally ehe was Adelaide's companion, but 
save for attending her to the theatre there had 
been little for her to do. Strong, self-reliant 
and devoted to her art, Adelaide had always been 
sufficient unto her self, and had rarely troubled 
Mrs, Porter for her company. 

Since Mr. Somerset's acvent, however, the 
elder lady observed with surprise that her 
mistress sought her society more and more,’ 
and seemed to dread being left alone, Once, too, 
after Ralph had been there, she found her 
stretched on the couch, with flushed cheeks and 
eyes red from weeping, a sight she had naver 
witnessed before, and it frightened her. 








iuctance, “{ shall not go abroad this winter. In 
‘act [have almost made up my mind to stay on 
in London.” 


The other’s face expressed such unequivocal | Pi . ; 
P _— manner she was very fond of Adelaide, and thia 


surprise that the speaker laughed heartily. 

_ “There is nothing definitely settled,” he con- 
tinued; “but Iam getting tired of travel. 1 
suppose it isa symptom of old age—a reminder 
that I am fast approaching the time when I shall 
ey to look forward to the ‘sere aud yellow 
leaf.’” 

He spoke lightiy, and with an air of comical 

amusement, out his listener was ut deceived, 
Frank knew his friend weli, and he realised that 
‘his sudden abandonment o! all his carefully laid 
ans Was no light matter, that, in fact, nothing 
bub a motive of the very gravest import could 
have occasioned it, 
_ Aud could he doubt the reason which had led 
*o this ‘startling change! As be walked home 
that night he asked himself the question, and the 
auswer was so apparent, that, distasteful as it 
was, he could not refuse to accept it, 
_ At was quite clear that his friend had fallen in 
‘ove With the beautiful woman whom he had 
hoped to secure for himself, and the recoliec- 
tion of his interview with Adelaide made him 
Nelieve that already she was prepared to look 
upon his wooing with favour. 

As the days passed, the truth of his surmise 
grew more and more plain. To the youn 
suthor it almost seemed as if a miracle had 
<oen worked on behalf of his handsome rival. 
the imperious beauty, so calm, so stately, and go 
eserved hitherto, seemed to have chauged her 
wature, The icicle had thawed, or, as Irvine 
‘Xpressed it, the marble statue had suddenly 
“ecome endowed with life. 

And unfortunately the influence was not far 
seek. People smiled and shrugged their 


to 


Being a wise woman in her generation, she 


troubled ber. In quiet undemonstrative 


new phase of affairs cost her considerable | 
anxiety, j 

One night after they had returned from the | 
theatre, and were sitting down to a cosy litile 
supper, she said carelessly,— 

"TY did not see Mr. Somerset this evening.” 

“No! he was not there.” 

“Bum!” soliloquized the old lady, 
noticed his absence, too, that’s a bad sign,” 

Aloud she remarized,— | 

‘Have you ever noticed what a handsome | 
man he is?” | 

'« Yes,” listleasly, ‘ people cali him good-look- 
ing, I believe, but what makes you discuss 
Mr. Somerset now {” 

The old lady paused to think. Should she | 
speak the truth?! Should she give rein to the , 
ideas flashing through her brain? After ail 
perhaps, it was no business of hers. Ii Adzlaide 
chose to take her into her confidence, weil and 
good, but if not, ought she to trv and force her 
secret | 

Presently she said tentatively, — 

“T suppose his frequent visits here caused me 
to think of him. Has it uot struck you that he 
comes here very frequently ?” 

“Yee! he takes a great interest in Mr, } 
Gardiner’s play; they are very intimate you } 
know, and he comes to consult me abort it.” 

“Noneense ! Adelaide,’ returned Mrs. Porter 
sharply, “do you really imagine J am so blind as 
that? The man does not come for that reason 
at all, and you know it. He comes here upon 
your account. Everyone knows he is madly in 
love with you ; his hope of making you his wife 


“she 


i 





shoulders when they saw Adelaide aud Ralph 
‘ogether, Those who knew her best rejoicer! at } 
“he change, and were 


honestly giad that she | was warm, and a bright fire burned in the grate. 


is public property.” 
Adelaide shivered violentiy though the room 








: : | , a er = |; 
evinced such pleasure in the society of Ralph | “Do you believe that!” she saked. “Do you 


which he was playing prevented him from: 


| 
| veally believe he will ask me to marry him?” 

| “OF courseeI do. The man doe? not attempt to 
| couceal his passion : itis apparent to Lue world.” 
| Again the shivering fit appeared to seize the 
girl, but she said with a forced calmness,—- 

“1 think you are mistaken, At least it will be 
better for him if your supposition should ba 
iucorrect.” 

Mrs. Porter looked up in undieguised astonish- 
ment. 

“ You surprise me,” she answered frankly. “I 
quite thought you intended to marry him.” 

“J shall never marry, neither Mr, Somerset nor 
any other man.” 

She spoke with such evident sincerity that her 
companion did not pursue the eubject further, 
and slortly afterwards Adelaide retired to he: 
room, She was very pale, and her eyes were 
filled with asad, pained expresaion, a she sat 
down with a sigh of wearivese in au easy ch 

It is very hard,” she murmured pitifully. 
cannet bearit. Oh, Ralph, Raiph, my punish- 
ment will be greater than yours; would to 
Heaven, we had never met.” 

Half-an-hour later. Mrs. Porter, passing tho 
room on her way to bed, lieard a low sobbing cry, 
and knocked gently at the door to ask if she cou 
be of any service. By a atrong ettort Adeloice 
forced back her tears and sent her away, saying it 
was nothing, her head pained her, but she would 
be well in the morning. 

“Tt is very strange,” mused the old lady, when 
ahe reached her room, “! canngt understand iv, I 
believe she loves the man, but ft is certain, from 
the way ahe spoke to-night, that she does not 
iatend to marry him.” 

The next morning when Ralph called, Adelaide 
had net yet risen, but Mrs. Porter received bim 
| in the drawing-room. 

‘‘Mias Travera is not ill, I hope,” he asked 
anxiously, and a spasm of fear shot across his face, 
as he put the question. 

“Oh, a0! nothing serious,” responded his cow. 
panion; “she has had a restleas night, and f 
advised ber to keep her bed this morain, 
has just fallen into a sound sleep, which will de 
her a world of good.” 

“] fear she over exerts herself, it is & pity eh» 








ily 
“ey 




















, ° hi at ge a cannot be persuaded to rest ; could you mot use 
affected not to notice anything unusual, but the | your influence with her, Mrs. Porter ¢” 
| circumstance fixed itself upon her mind and | 


‘“What! to induce her to give up her pro- 


| fession ?” 


“Yea! she must give it up, some cry, you 
know.” 

“T think not,” answered ¢ 
will never give it up.” 

He smiled, with just the faintest poss.ble tinge 
of self-satisfaction. 

“Oh, nonsense,” he said, with a light laugh. 
“You are forgetting that Miss Travers is @ young 
and beautiful woman, and that one day some mau 
will lead herto the altar as his bride; she will 
aot remain Misa Travers for ever.” 

Mre, Porter looked him straight * 
she answered delibevately,~ 

“J do not think my mist 

“’ Never raarry |” he echoed 


e lady quietly, “ she 





n the foee as 





ress will aver marry.” 
“why not? why 











| should she not marry ¢” 


'©Y do not know, but that is my conviction,” 
and more than that ehe would not ey. 

All the remainder of the day the old lady's 
words kept ringing ia Kalph’s ears, and thougi 
he laughed at the whole thing as an abaurd freak, 
and was angry with himself for allowing it to 
trouble hia:, he could uct help feeling strangely 
uncomfo. table, 

“TI will speak out,” he said to hiraself tha 
night, “I will make an opportunity and ask ‘er to 
be my wife ; this suspense is becom!ag intolerable. 
And I believe she loves mo, my proud, beani:tul 
darling! Surely I caanot have been mistaken ! 
Why should I be afraid? Never marry! pehs 
that wretched old woman wust be entering mto 
her Cotage.” 





CHAPTER V. 
“Do you think she will marry him, Mra, 
Irvine! He is a spleadid fellow, and just the maw 
I should fancy to make her happy.” 
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Frank Gardiner 
Mrs, Irvi He 


was a friend of se 


on? 
era. 





y 


standing, and of late he had taken to discussiog 
his griefe aid eares with the lessee’s wife, for her 
kincness and womanly sympathy « 1 bir 

- ) 


to bis 


mn 
Poor old Frank!” she said, in answer 
question, “have you 
Remember the batile is 


, 
and ‘ 


then given uy 
) ever lost until 
Faint heart never won lady’ 


al! bope? 
it ig Won, 
; though | 

















waz enjoying a téte «-tét ith 







fear | can hold out but little hope of-success, 
That meaus you believe she will accept } 
ofier. Weil, your opinion coincides with mine 
T hae } ha 
d have expected it from the first, and Nalph is a 
good f deserves to be happy.’ 
“wy »} ‘asp sf fe " ’ i } 
re 60, but i a tremendous pity tha 
what constitutes his happiness should form your 
7) ' Y } y , ! = eo. yak © arceat 
) Vs et ore LO 5aY A2aineh HoMerset, 
bud for your ask wish devoutly that George 
id aever brought 1 uuere,’”? 
uk emiled f v 
) ne not repr h him jth that - 
isneed not reproach bim with th he 
ut Ticipated my own desigo, 
Weil,” respond friend cheerfully, I 
ud nob give up despair yet. ‘* There's 
y a sbp ‘tween cup and lip,’ you know, and 
may be @ case in poin However, you rust 
é e me uow, ] am serry to send you away, 
t tfiust show mi f at the Taillecourt 
( sr promised call there for me, on his | 
r rn f the ti Vhat do you propose 
{ } ‘ Aa 
( y-elf in my den newered 
ood ' mak 1 do no i a) 
16 Bt | 13 Su Ne pi L. 
hook head y 
i il 4 eAst 
vaiti until the afiai definitely decided 
rank,” she murmured goitiy, as she 
° wepod te — ae . «oy rt ¢ 
I edeua to her room te drear H . 
crying for the moou, and yet Adelaide 
have done worse vidently she inten 
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Meanwhile Prank ha dered out inte the 
‘owded street wit! Lill at ease. He 
} Adelaide with all the strength of a brave 
rne-hearted man, and it was with a feeling of 
roess he realised that she was slipping away | 
Apidly out of his life, 
Ralph ; he acknowledged to 
xd bad behaved neither un- 


he could not be 
in love with 








i unhappy, 
ns y heeding whither his 
1, until suddenly he found him- 

arrow eet to which be was a 


y neighbour 
loity were old and 
lecay, and the doorsteps wer 
knets of dig eput able men and 
18 of squalid, ragged children 
oadway, while cthers 





were 
cunbered 

















onve been a flagstone flooring ; the walls bare, 
| save for the a mulations of dirt and diseoloured 


sian was about to retrace his steps 
¢ beat a retreat from this unenviable 
strict, when @ cry of Cistress in the thia piping | 
ivel @ young child made him pause 
A ards further down the etreet was a 
j a pale he folding doors of which 
eonied ever swinging to and fre, to allow ‘he 
ingress at ress of y stream of people 
wae from i quarter the cry 1 come, 
aad looking down he saw a little fellow lying on 
the paveraent witha brokeu cup in his hand. 
A, am of blood waa flowing from a nasty gash 
in his cheek, and he was screaming lustily, 
Half a dozen ragged urchinas were gathered 
und, jeering aud mocking at his disLregs, and a 






1n who atood inst the wall, with his 
black 
himself 


leaning ¢ 
and smoking a short 


take 


han Je in his pocket 
pipe, bade him gruflly get up and 


ff 





ing te fon! of children, 
ink sty 2 little chap, and Hited 
Wha yman?” he asked in 
pleasant nmediately won the 

4 tt ma ~ - 
he weeping ceased as if by magic, and looking 
t met ‘ ACE his new found fmend h said 


= 





} coming: hor Dg, 








“Tbave broken Granuny’s cup, and she will | he said, “ but if you will allow me, I will act as 


beat me.” 
“Oh, but it wa 
Fravk; “how cane you to tumble {” 


“My foot slipped aod 1 falled, I 


: 1 ana Granny 
will beat me awful 
“ Who is your Granny ?” 
Granny.” 
This did not sound very 
shifted his ground. 
“ What is your name?!’ he asked, 


“y }? 
Vick, 


omising, so Frank 


* Yes,” he aaid, “ Dick---and what. else ?” 
fhaven’t got no other name, I’m Granny's 
Dick,” and the sudden remembrance of the 
38 brought the tears into his eyes 
agai 

The gas from the shop threw a bright light 
outside, and Frank scanned the child's face ix 
surprise, He was apparently about six years 
old, a fair, flaxen-haired boy, with sharp blue 
eyes, and although dressed in rags and covered 
with dirt, he presented evidence of refinement 
anit good birth. 

“ Poor little heggar,’’ Frank muttered to him- 
self, “T have a good mind to go home with him 
and save hira from the beating. Isay Dick, 
will you show me where you live? I'll carry 
you,” 





Jick grianed delightedly, 

“Down here,” he said, pointing with a very 
dirty forefinger; “shall you tell Gran it was not 
my fanlt 2??? 
my faut! ‘ 





Frank nodded assent aud set off on his strange 
mission, followed by the wild shouts of the 
gamins, who had been listening with wide-open 





io 





ouths to the conversation. 
t was anovel sight te the denizens of Water 
Lane, this handsome, well-dresse? gentleman 
carrying a dirty urchin with cut cheek, 
gave expression to their surprise in forcible and 
pertinent language; but Frank trudged manfully 
on fully, determined to see the matter to the 
end 

Presently, cbeying the signals of his guide, 
he turned into a uarrow alley compared wit! 
which Water Lane was a veritable paradise. 
Was no pavement, and the road was 
with rotten vegetabies and refuse of 
description, The hovels—-they could not 
led houses-—-were falling in pieces, the win 
dows were uniformly destitute glass, for 
id and many-coloured rage 
eon substituted, and the doors stood wide 
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avert 
ever’! 
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sick at heart, he had never seen 
and when, at the end of the alley, 
his conductor stopped, and was gently lifted 
down, the ang man wes horrified 

“ Down these steps,” whispered Dick 
*€ and mind, cos perhaps, she will fling 

Hand in hand they descended a fight of 
i more filthy fH 3 


“Now goin, 


Frank r 


Ch & sigat 


, nerver 





and opening a door, Dick said 
where (iran lives,” ; 
Frank did goin, and he has not forgotten the 


sight to thieday. A small roona with what had 














patches, and ns of spiders’ webs, <A rickety 
three-legged deal table, a broken fire-grate desti 
tute of fuel, a ballow-candle stuck ia aa old bottle, 
a windsor chair without a back, and, to crown aul, 
a heap of evil-emelling straw 1. one corner. 

On the chair, rocking her body to and fro, was 
an old woman, whose hideous aspect filled him 
with disgust. She turned her head at his ap- 
proach, and rose from the chair. 

What do you want ?’ shescreamed rathe 
asked, 

He tried to speak pleasantly, but i 
great effort to answer witha smile. 

‘Your little boy bas met with an accident, and 
I have brought himhome. He hag fallen and cut 
his cheek, see !”” and he pointed te Dick’s face. 

“ And lost my money Ill be bound ; Dick, you 
young wretch, have you lost the money ?” 

Alas | for Granny’s Dick! the childish hand 
opened and shut nervously, it was only too plain 
that the precious coppers had disappeared Be- 
fore, however, the coming storm had time to 
gather to a head Frank interposed; “J’ardon me,” 





iT LAA 


tcoat him a 


= mecowee ce er eS oy Sere ee 


oe 


ot your fault,” exclaimed } at 





and they | 





jx ashed the 


ry little fricud’s banker, and put his affairs right,” 
same time placing a little silver on the 








table 

The old hag snatched it up greedily as if fear- 
ful lest he should alter his mind, and turning to 
the boy, Frank said, “ Now, Dick, I have made 
peace with your grandmother ; you must be more 
careful next time, A likely-looking boy,” he ad- 
ded to the old woman, “1s he your daughter's 
child?” 

“No!” she growled sulienly, ‘he’s none of 
mine, though [ve had the keeping of him, worse 
luck |” 

Frank 








did not say any more, but having 
ut, and bound it up with his hand- 
kerebief he took hia leave, 

Frank Gardiner did not lay clainn to the title o? 
philanthropist, but he possessed a tender hear‘, 
and the vision of Dick’s face haunted him all nighe. 
There was some mystery about him, that he felt 
sure ; his very appearance showed he had nothing 
in common with the horrible old woraan whom he 
called Granny, aud the longer Frauk pondered, 
the greater grew his pity for the poor mite, left to 
the tender mercies of this miserable hag. 

The result of all this cogitation was a socond 
visit to the squalid den which constituted the 
child’s home. Dick was out, but the old lady bade 
him enter when he knocked at the door, an: 
received him with a ferocious scowl, which she 
apparently intended for a complimentary grin, 








Frank was resolved to waste no time; he had 
determined to rescue Dick from his degraded sur- 
roudings, and he had his plans laid out, 

“You did not expect to see me again,” he 
began, “J am come to make you an offer. It ia 


avout that little chap I brought home the other 
night, where is het” 

‘How do I know! 
where.” 

“ Weil, I wish to take him away from here, and 
gel him Into a decent home, where he will have a 
f learning to live respectably. Do you 

? 


Out in the streets some- 


chance of 
understand 

She might have understood, bub her face was 
like that of the Sphinx, so Frank continued, 

“Tr will be no loss to you, he’s‘only an expense 
now. i'll take hina off your hands, Pll fsed hina, 
clothe him, ana set him up in the world.” 

‘rank had reckoned upon encountering a cer 
tain amount of opposition, but he was totally 
unprepared for the quesiioa she now put to hin 

“Ave you his father?” she asked, stolidly, 
“because, if so, I shall expect to be paid for ald 
the expense I have been at in bringing him up.” 

The laugh with which he greetec her question 
atural and genuine that the look of 
excitement, which had crept into her eyes, died 
out again, and she mumbled; “No, you are o 
well, you ore, with plenty of money, and that’s 
what he had precious little of, I should siy ;_ but 
you ought to give me something for my trouble.” 

He took five sovereigns from bis purse and held 
them in his hand. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “if you let Dick coze 
me, without any fuss, you shall have these ; 


as 80 











uake. any trouble, you shail not have a 
penny, snd I shall take the boy all the same, 
Which is it to be?” 

“Give me the money,” she eaid sullenly. 

‘Not yet, I'll wait untii Dick comes in, I'm 
going to take him away at once. While I’m 
waiting you can tell me all you know about bis 
friends ; the information may prove useful, At 


any rate, if ever I find the boy's father, and he is 
ina good position, you shall not be forgotten.” 

He took out his note-book and jotted down the 
heads of her story as she related it, but in trath 
she hiad vary little to tell, 

“Well,” he said, when she finished, “there is 
not much in that A strange woman dies in your 
house and Jeaves a Laby of which you take charge. 
You did noi live here then, did you?” glancing 
round the foul-smelling room. ; 

“No,” with a sudden upspringing of pride; 
“T was better off in those days, and lived in a 
decent house, not in a pig-stye. But I forgot the 
papers,” she added, “not that they are likely to 
be of much use, still you may as well have them, 
and, crossing to the cupboard, she reached from 
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the top shelf an old cigar-box ; “they are no 
good to me, I can’t read.” 

~ Just as be took the papers from her grimy 
hand the door opened very cautiously, and two 
bright blue eyes were seen peering in. At sight 
of Frank the owner of the eyes entered boldly 
aud came up to him with an eager smile 

“Ig it you?” hoasked, “TI like you; 
come to see if I had falled down again { 

No, my little man; I have come to take you 
avaiy, where you will have some nice food, and 
come new clothes, and pretty toys; will you 
come with me?” 

The blue eyes danced with pleasure, and a 
thin hand stole into Frank’s ; there was no need 
for words, 

Frank gave the old woman the promised 
money, and telling her she should learn from 
time to time how the boy was, be marched 
holding Dick tightly with one hand and 
ciger-box with the other, 


lid you 


nt 
it, 


the 


CHAPTER YI. 


Warn Frank Gardiner took Dick away from 
wretched court, he had no idea he was doing 
anything beyond rescuing a singularly attractive 
City arab from a life of misery ; so little do we 
kuow what may result from our most simple and 
trifling actions. 

He had arranged with his landlady that Dick 
should be placed in her charge for a few days, 
until be had fully considered what course should 
be pursued vonceruing him. 

Tt was getting dusk when the oddly assorted 
pair reached the house, which perhaps for the 
credit of the neighbourhood was not an unmixed 
evil, for Dick, in his then condition, was not 
precively the kind of boy to add to one’s re 
putation, : 

‘irs. Stokes, Frank’s landiady, raised h: 
and invoked the aid of her tutelary saint 
she beheld the ragged little object; but the 
worthy woman’s heart was in the-right place, 
and in an incredibly short time, by the liberal 
usé of soap and water and by dint of vigorous 
scrubbing, she had so changed his outward 
appearanee that Granny would bave rubbed her 
eyes in astonisment. Then she brought out a 
pretiy sailor suit, which fitted him capitally, and 
thus metamorphosed she took him up to Frank’s 
;oom. 


eyes 


when 


' Bless my soul |” he exclaimed, “is this Dick ¢ | stthceantul shval 
Why, Mrs, Stckes, he looks @ different being | S¥gcesstul rival. 


altogether!” which indeed he did. The air of 
refinement which had been dimly perceptible 
even throuzh his dirt, was now clearly discernible, 
and Frank felt convinced that there was some 
mystery attached to the child. 

__ He had no engagement that evening; and after 
Dick, tired but triumphant, had been carried off 
to bed, he got down the cigar-box and drew his 
chair te the fire, intending to spend an hour in 
atterapting to trace Dick’s parentage. 

He was not in a great burry to begin ; he had 
no especial motive save curiosity to satisfy, for 
he did not expect t obtain any important resul!. 

rom the old woman's remarks he had pieced 
out a story in his own mind, a story common- 
place enough, and which needed but little inves- 
Ggetion. Still it would be as weil to ascertain 

what he could, and with that idea ha drew the 
ox towards him and opened it. 

‘here is something peculiarly saddening in the 
ght of letters written by those who have since 
passed away. What a host of memories the 
words, of our beloved dead galvanise into Ife ! 
What hopes and fears! what joys and sorrows! 
Alas! at times what misery and despair! Even 

when the handwriting is that of a total stranger, 
i think this feeling is not quite lost. 

Frank sighed ag he looked at the papers, the 
ink faded, the characters in some places almost 
ilieg'ble, what secret had they to reveal? Lying 
crosswise at one end ef the box was a smali 


'” 


parcel, containing, perhaps, half.n dozen letters | 


nea‘ly tied with a faded ribbon, and a long 
ok ong envelope occupied the centre. 

_ “© seemed a kind of sacrilege to touch them ; 
but there was just a chance that, for Dick's eake, 
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| 
{ 
| 
! 
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| his lot, 


} of his dis 
| What would Ralph himsel! 








it would be better to ascertain their contents. 


He took the letters first and read theta 
With one exception the envelopes had 
stroyed, and that one was addressed t 
Marie Dynevor, The Post Oflice, Taunton. 
They were all alike couched in terms of 1 
dying affection, and the writer subscribed himse 
Dick, On one point only was [rank surprised 


I re vurt 


t 
} 
t 


| the mysterious Dick was evidently a well-educated 


man, and one accustomed to move in good 
society, 

“Poor Marie!" he murmured softly, as } 
laid the last letter down, “ Poor 
my picture was painted in too bright a colou 
after all.” 


" 


Then he took up the oblong packet and opened } 


it; perhaps here he should learn the rea 
secret, 

As he read its contents, he uttered an exclama- 
tion which sounded almost iike an exoreseion of 
relief, but the next moment he started with an 
uaequivocal ery of pain. 

“fs it possible?” he said to himself 
I must be dreaming!” and he peered 
the paper, a3 if he thought the characters 
change their form. 

For nearly an hour he sat staring into tt 
dazed, 


i. 
closely at 


migh 


2 WE EEA ER Oy a ee 


} 
' 
} 
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| 
' aiLogether 


i an u tobe my wife. Ade 


Marie ! I fear | 





Re had 
bear the s 
You are surprised 


} . sit 
There if s0n1e 


eo 


solved t 


a 
lapense » lone 


Pardon m 
Ade! i 
ou have guessei my secret! [ thiuk 
sure that what I hay say, will 
unexpected to you. Vrom the day 
u, and now 3 


supposing 


DAY 


t fee! 


} 


ride 
1 can give you 

ie, but better 
e true love of a 


darling, can you bid m« 

wealih, position, and t 

than all those, I can give you 
9 


honest man, 


; eyes, & 


surely | 


f 
fg 
ure, } 


He could not think, his brain was dizzy, his | 


head in a whirl, 

After the first shock, he only knew in a 
confused way that something was wrong, 
thing had happened, and that a verrib! 
sibility was laid upon his shoulders, 


respol 


Presently he looked at the paper again and | 


h 
| grievous error, 


shuddered. 


Yes, he knew now what he had to do, th 


aumMe- | 


wrong must be set right, there could be no ques. | 


tien as to that. 

Still it seemed very hard that it had fallen tu 
a generous action and this was the result 

His first thought was of Adelaide and to what 
degree it would affect her; his second of Ralph, 
to whom this discovery must iuevitably prove so 
disastrous, 

Then another idea flashed 
made him more wretclied eili, 


into his mind and 


t 
His kind heart had prompted tim to do | 


y ur 
do vou not understand ? 


If he did hia duty, and made public the facts 


sovery, What would the world say ! 
If say ? Wonld oot the 
motive of his action be misconstrued ? 

Many of his friends knew of his Jove 
Adelaide, and regarded Ralph in the light of his 
Might they not imagine that he had uneartl 
this wretched story for the purpose of revenge 
that he had been actuated by ao base spirit of 
uinity in the matier? that | ad not Ralph been 
likely to have secured the prize, nothing would 

have been found out $ 
Was it likely that anyone would believe it to 
have been purely a matier of chance ? 


for | 
miller lived, iu his simple homely fashicn, 


| invocent girl 


lid not notice the di 18 glitter of her 


he utvered those las 
Uati) thea she had not been cur 
ather leet she right | 
geve her the 
! ked } in, 
darling,” coutinacd, pasa 
to me, auewer me, give me one rey 
hat some day you will be my wife. Ob 
Adelaide, if you but guessed the torture, whiel 
Blience cavses u would have pity, an 
tell me that at least Jo not lovk upon my~ 
my pleading with inaifereance,’ 

She stood before him, majestic in her imperious 
beauty ; the erstwhile soft, dreamy flashing 
with scorn; her face, cold a while anc 
hard, 

“Mr. Raiph Som 
scarcely believe 
were ¢ tones, 


He 


of herself, 
rank dow: 


i. 
Sne ne edec 


she had feared 
| 


four 


she said 
his ears, so hays! 
“T fear you bave committed 
Do you kvow who ] am 

His astonishment was too great for speech, and 
she went - 

“To you and to the world, I a 


nd he could 


end pitile 


m Adeinide 


| Travers, the popular actress, but I have anciher 


naiwe ; can you not gu 1t 
il: he exclaime 


Nay,’ ’ 
mame to do with it 


helplessly, ‘ what 
Ilove you, Ade 
{ care nothing f 
name; it is beloved, your 

peerless self,” 

She laughed mockingiy, 

“Wait,” she cried, “ my name bas much to 
With you; Adelaide Travers is reali 
Adelaide Dynevor. Shalit tell youmore? Will 
it please you to hear the whole wretched stors 
again! Shall T take you back in memory to the 
quiet, peaceful village, where John Dynevor the 


you, my 


isten 


happy 
. vay) nie 
wo gu 
q 
Hone) 


in the love aad affection of his 
“Do you not remember how Mi 


et ¢ 
G, ¢ 


t; Oatleigh Grange, the wandering artist, entere 


that quiet home, and made love to the beauti 
1 who was the joy of her fathe 


heart? And she, ignorant of evil, 


| him! 


1T was away, but per 


He was afraid not, yet his duty lay clearly , 


before him, and he could not chirk it, 

Ralph must be told, Adelaide be warned, that 
much was certain ; the rest was notforhim, He 
would complete his proofs in the morning, it 
would not take long, aud then he would seek an 
interview with Ralph. 

He carried the papers to his desk, and locked 
them away securely ; then with » heavy heart he 
sought his bed. 

At the same time the next morning that Frank 
Gardiner stepped into a carriage on the Metro- 
politan Railway, Ralph was being shown into the 
drawing-room at Gloucester Terrace. 

Adelaide was aione, and as he cade her “ Good- 
morning,” her face crimsoned with exvitemeut, 

She realised instanily that ihe supreme 
moment had arrived, the inoment to which she 
had been looking forward with such intense: 
eagerness, but her feaiures bore little trace eithe 
of joy or triumph. 

cold chill seized her as he pressed 
| she feared she would have fallen. 

She was beginning to learn by bitter ex- 
perience, that revenge is a costly 
lightly to be indulged in. 

Ralph noted her agitation and 

aged, 


1 
i 


| gazing at her as if ated, 


er hand, | 


foh! that you had told me this 


“ We did not meet then, Mr. Ralph Somerset : 
hape you would like to see 
the letter which cal'a] me home, written with 
the heart’s blood of one of the truesi men on 
God’s earth. She was gone then, my sweet 
Marie, and gone for ever 

“Did you ever wonder what happened to the 
old wan? ShallI tell yor? He died within th 
week, mad, raving mad, cursing with hi 
breath the villain who had robbed him of 
daughter. 

“Have I made toy 
realise it is Marie Dyn 
to be your wife? Since I 
prayed for this day, 
fess that [ purposely lec 
learn what a woman wr 

The man had 


Do 
vor's sister you are 
first saw you, 1 has 
{ am not ashamed to 
you on, that you mi 
ged can be,”’ 
irred, and now he atood 
Presently bis lies 
parted, and she heard fim mutter. 
“ Good Heaven, iow horrible !’ 
* Well,” she cried, “are you n 
He did not appear to see her, but 
as if to himself, 
“My poor darling, my poor wronced darling ; 
ner, whut 
laide look 


cou 


; satished 4 
raurmured, 


nisery it might have prevented. Ade 
tme! At the time of which vou speak, I ; 
; Mr. Somerset of Uatleigh Granre, and [never 
rd of Marie Dynevor in fe until now 
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o9 4. 
vrerne 
{ ave been my cousin Richard, ab whose 
of L cam ito the perty.” 
2 unhapy voraan stared at him for a 
ft ia hen with a scream of 
wwony fell f in & sw 
kt he bel] h na when Mrs, 
M ha fit,” he said, “ get 
her to bed, I am guing for a doct 
He had received a severe sho but he kn 
that wae not ihe time to succumb, and leaving 
the rovm quickly, he rav for the neareat medical 
man, whe mediately accompanied him to 
Gloucester-te Be 
will remain here,’ he said, when they 
reached the house, ‘ until you have seen her.” 
Pr esent! y the doctor reappeared, ‘ 
. rer,” h sai i, cheerfully, “a 
ipletely restore her, 


Mra, Porter to keep her in 


morning, though I 





rain in the 


do not apprehend 7} 1y further services will 
required, 

Ralph thanked him hanically, and walked 
sway ia the direction ot his rooms, his mind 
relieved of one great drevd 

CHAPTER VIL 





Avrer leaving Gloucester-terrace, Ralph walked 
the streets like a man in a dream, bowing court- 
«ously to his numerous acquaintances, and once 

twice even eng ving im conversation, though 
searcely conscious of the soun:! of his own voice. 

At length he reached his room, and, locking 

he door, sat down, He pressed his hand to his 
as if to the violent throbbing. 
What bad happened! Ak, yea, he remembered 
now; Adelaide had refused bim He had staked 
all upon & single throw, and lost 

Stowly and by degress the painful story came 


temples still 





back to him, and shuddered at the remem- 
lie oy Tio auger at 7 treatment only 
t wave of pity for the poor girl who had 


im so terribly f al other's crime 
r an inste.it did it occur to him to 
the idomts of her sister's betrayer 





id had uo 
rhe whole 
with the dead 


hard, although he} 
the fac 
ory fitied in well 


seage of 





the revelation did not surprise him. 





what of himself? What of the bright 
pictures he had painted go joyously that very 
tl in Wes it that morning? It 1 ight t 
ve been vears go 80 strangely numbed were 
1is fee ing Adelaide had rejected his suit : she 
had never even loved him ; ber simulated interest 
had been a mask to lure him to his rvin, And 
she had been successful! She had caleulatec 
nightly upoa the strength of his passion, Even 
now he loved her as maciy, as devoted] ver 
and he krew that his affe » would never 
lessen until his dying day. 
Chat was the a + he Jen of his thoughts 





Be love r, this beautiful woraas who had 
dealt him : Buc h a deadly blow, and hie love would 
end ouly with life. 

Towards the evening he heard the sound of 


familiar ‘ x teteps on the stairs, and recognised 


rank } "i ‘ if he were at home, 
ome I he cried in answer to the knock 
at +1 ? > ‘ yo Y > ’ 1 
it the do amt he rose wearils welcome his 
ir rat, 
Frank took his fered hand and pauved 
reat ) y 
tis the matter?” he asked. “ Wha; 
bas happened’? ‘ k guite ill.” 
Ralph poiated | hair 
‘ } iam not unwell, only 
L bave had a agreeavle experience, I will 
3 illed with wo rand waited 
1 1 to pean Had he u Adelaide ’ 
H t! secret ji joine mysterious nner 
enced out! He scarcely kx vhat tc think, 
for Bi »dream tl Adelaide would refuse 
her bar« ne lover 
Mex hile, Raloh ebating how much he 
sLould relate of his interview with Adelaide, He 
; . 1 5 : : 
himeels would frankly have told evervching, for 


{ 


| of the slightest moment.” 


ter ; so far as Richard was concerned 


| not quite grasp ny meaning. 
| tion aa to 


he kuew his friend’s loyalty ; but tne secret was ! 


not his, and het a decided to mention nothing 
more thau the bare fact of his rejection 

Frank rece ead the information with mingled 
feelings of amazement and relief. He was sorry 
for Ralph, but at the same time it simplified 
matters very w uch, He could now disclose the 
secret which bad come so strangely into his 
possession, without affording any one a chan. ce of 


insinuating that his actions were geverned by 
base motives. 
It must also be admitted that his sympathy for 


Ralph could not keep his heart from beating faster 
at the thought of he way thus leit open for him 
self, though he would not allow himself to dwell 
upon it. 

“Well!” he said, honestly ‘I am very much 
deceived, I thought your conquest was assured.” 


Ralph smiled, rather a bitter smile as he 
answered, 

“You see, one cannot always trust to ap- 
pearances.’ 
| “Jam sorry,” continued Frank, “to add to 


your burden, but as it happens, I myself am the 
bearer of evi! tidings.” 

Ralph glauced up listlessly.—- 

“Tt matters little ; after this morning | 
not much what may occur.” 

“But this is really serious, you muet prepare 
yourseli for a heavy blow; my information will 

effect a radical change in your whole life 

“Very good. Iam listening, though ‘f canno 

realize that anything you may bave to say will be 


care 


“tis something I have recently learned, con- 
cerning your cousin Richard.” 

Ralph was roused at last, and effectually ; his 
cheeks flushed, his eyes blazed with passior., and 
he seemed on the point of breaking into an angry 
outburst. However, he managed to restrain 
himself, and «aid calmly,— 

Take no notice of my mood, Frank, Iam hurt, 
aud consequently irritable ; go on, what have you 
to say about Richard? Nothing good, of that f{ 
cat. be sure.” 

I do not know,” respouded the other musingly; 
“the evil perhaps predominates, still there is a 
trait of good feeling displayed, for which { should 
not have given him credit.” 

“Speak out, Frank, | am interested enough 
now: to co ntempl: ste a good action of cousin 
Richard's I think I should come back even from 
the grave.” 

“Do not applaud too hastily 5 ; in this instance 
you ave a victim to his virtue.” 

As briefly as possible he related the story of 
ris accidental meetiug with Dick, and his eubse- 
quent visit to the old woman 

Then he sketched in outline the contents of 
the letters, when italph interrupted impa- 
tient! \ Fees 

‘The 
name ?” 


” 
' Marie Dynevor. 


name, Frank! what was the girl’s 


Aud she is dead you say?” 

Yes, she is dead, has been Jead for years ; the 
bru‘e’s desertion killed her, but Dick is at my 
house.’ 

ip 


little chap. I must see to him, Frank, 
T will ‘ake charge of him and bring him up as if 
he were my own child.” 

Prank hesitated ; his task was a hard on 
yvery moment made it more difficult. 

My dicar Ralph,” he said presently, “ you do 
There is no ques- 
the boy’s bringing up. Richard him- 
self placed the matter out of your power.” 

‘The other's face wore a puzzled expression ; it 


but 


was apparent, that as yet ‘he did not realise his 


position, 
‘Tam in the 


me quickly 


dark,” he said helplessly, “ Tell 
what your words imy ly i 
Can you not see, that given one 
the boy would have | : home of his own 
Do you mean that Richard married Marie 
Dynevor?” he cried with unusual excitement. 
“Yes, that is the fact, I have all the proofs in 
wy possession,’ 
Ralph raised his head 
Thank Heaves,” he 
‘the knowledge of 
misery.” 


condition, 


— 


exclaimed, fervently, 
that will at least soften her 











it was his companion’s turn now to look 
astonished, for as yet he did not know that 
Adelaide Travers was Marie Dynevor’s sister ; 
neither did Ralph enlighten him just then 


‘Of course th is is @ Very serious business,” ex- 


— d Ralph, afte: a brief silence, “it means 
hat I must give up Oatleigh to the boy ; atill, I 
ats glad ioe i was not quite the brute we 


judged kim to be. We will go and see Barclay 
and Simmone- —wiy lawyers—-in the moruing, and 
put the case in their hands. [ shail go away, tc 
{taly perbaps, and turn painter. You will see 
me ic the A ademy } yet.’ 


Frank pressed his hand. 

“Jo ig unfortunate for you,” he said sadly, 
‘but we cannot defraud the youngeter of his 
rights.” 

Soon after Frank took his leave, having pro- 


raised to meet his friend in the morning at the 
lawyer's office, 

Old Myr. Barclay shook his head ominously as 

he perused the papers which Frank submitted ! 
him. 
“Tt is quite plaia, Mr. Somerset,” he decided, 
there is not the slightest flaw in the evidence, 
the boy is undoubtedly the rightful owner of 
Oatleigh.” 

“ Very good,” exclaimed Ralph, “if the proofs 
are correct, I shall not contest the case t ieave 
the whole affair in your hands.” 

The lawyer bowed. 

“ Are you remaining in London ¢” 

“Y¥ think not ; but I will send you my address, 
in case you sh ould require me.” 

They went out from the office, and Ralph 
said,— 

“Now let us go and see the little chap, and 
then I must begin to make my preparations.” 

‘* Yes,” he said later on, when they were in 
Frank’a room, and he had Dick perched on his 
knees, ‘there ie no mistake about one thing. 
This is my cousin’s son at all events, let us hope 
he will make a better man than his father.” 

He kissed the little fellow and put him down ; 
then turning to Frank, he continued,— 

*T shall run down to Oatleigh to-morrow, 
and leave for the Continent as soon as por- 
sible, so that we may not meet mp « some 
tirae, but I will write to you before I go.’ 

They shook hands in silence, and Raiph strode 
away hastily ; he could not trust himself to speak 
further. 

It was late before he had completed his arrange- 
ments ; but he found time to pay a visit to the 
loctor’s, where he ascertained that Adelaide was 
steadily improving and not likely to suffer 4 
relapse, 

That night after Dick had been put to bed 
Frank sat for hours thinking deeply aoe the 
etrange events of the last few days; but princi 
I ally upon the ill success of his friend’ 8 wooing. 
Why had Adelaide sent him away ! 

He had cerjainly imagined that she was in 
love with him ; ; but if not—and the blood coursed 


o 


he asked, 


moore furiously through his veins—why § should 
there not be atill a chance for himself? 
One remarkable utterance, too, of italph’s, 


occasioned him considerable per; lexity. 

What did he mean by his remark that. Pichard’s 
marriage would mit tigate her grief? Whose 
grief? There was some further mystery in con- 
nection with the affair which he did not under 
stand, 

Two or three days later the receipt of a letter 
from Ra!ph, aided considerably in lessening some 
of the complications. 


“Dear Frank,” he wrote, “ you must pardon 
me for running away and leaving you in ignorance 
of one or two points connected with the strang? 
discovery of my cousin’s child. 

“There is another person besides myeelf inti 
mately concerned in the matter, and J} have been 
debating whether I should communicate the start- 
ling news to her in person. ‘pou mature reflec- 
tion I think it will be better to leave it in yout 
hands. I refer to Miss Travers 

“T have reason to believe, in fect I know, that 
Miss Travers is the sister of the poor girl whom 
my cousin married, and consequently is Dick’s 
aunt, Will you do this for me? Soften the 
story of her eister’s death av much as possible; 
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but I need searcely advise you. I am going to | 
Rome, and will send you my new address in a 
week or two, 
* Ever your friend, 
“ Rape.” 


(he perusal of this note afforded Frank a 
cl saver UG ht upon some points though it height- 
eve the mystery in another direction, How 
Palph learned this secret, and how long had it 
beet _ is his possession 

it forma! the reagon for her refusal of his 
fer} Altogether he was loetin conjecturg,and 
amazement, 

Dick waa still with him, and laying down the 
letter, Frank said,-— 

« Dick, my boy, should you like to go with me 

id see a beantiful lady?” 

The child’s eyea brightened, 

Yes,” he replied, siurdily, “I like pretty 
ladies ; but,” doubtfully, ‘‘ shall we come back ¢” 
Yes, we shal! come back, if you like,” Frank 





ited laughingly, and with a touch of graiified 
ride, for le had grown exceedingly fond of 
child. He rang the vell, and committed his 
oung charge to the care of the landlads 
“Tam going to take him out, Mrs, Stokes,” he 
remarked, “if you will get him ready ;” and the 
worthy woman bustled him off, briaging him 
back shortly afterward By. looking as she expressed 
it, “like alittle prince.’ 
“ Dick,” said the young 





man, pleasantly, “] 


astonished if she 





ink Granny would ve ratlier 
vuld see you now.” 

A big tear rolled down 3 cheeks, and he 
elutched Frank’s hand tightly as if half afraid 
that he was to be handed over to Granny’s tender 
niorcies, 


Dick’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Frangé had not seen Adelaide for some little 
time past, and he was shocked at the change in 
her appearance, 

Her syes were heavy and red as if with con- 
tinual weeping, her cheeks were dreadfully pale, 
aud there was a look of misery about her that 
made his heart ache. 


She rose from the couch on which she 
had been lying when he entered the room 
and welcomed him heartily, afterwards turning 


with interes? te 
i’rank’s hand, 
You are almost a stranger,” she said with a 
thought you had forgotten me,” 
confusion. “{f shall not 
“but lately J 
mantic 


the child, who clung sturdily to 


weet emile, * J 
Frank blushed in 
asily forget you,” he answered, 
ave been extremely busy over a rather ri 
a ee ” 
She noticed his hesitation 
rescue 
cy 


Yes,” she said graciously, “and now you are 
: ™ > to tell me about it, Does it concern your 


and came to the 


le friend?” and she patted Dick’s head with 
her soft hand. “He is » pretty child, what is 
his name ?” 


“T call him Dick,” answered Frank slowly, 
“and jt’s about him I wish to speak to you.” 
Though many people considered her hard and 
cold, Adelaide was passionately fond of children, 
and now she took Dick oa her lap and kissed him; 
aad he looking into the gad, trustful! eyes, was 
content to nestle his little head covered with its 
urny, flaxen curls upon her bosom, 

‘Youare the pretty lady,” he announced with 
an air of decision; “I like you, you are different 
to Gran? Uncle Frank said you was a pretty 
lady,” 

Frank gave an embarrassed laugh, and 
looking up, asked-— 

‘Is he j your nephew?” 

“No! but he is the hero of the romance of 

which 1 wish to speak. It is rather a curious 
story, and concerns yourself very near ly. i 

An eager, searching look lenpt into her eyes, a 

rush of colour suffused the wan cheeks, and ele 
“on wr heart beating violent! 

the child concerned her | What did it mean { 
W hy should she be eo startled # 


Adelaide 


| 


“ Go on,” she cried breathlessly, “ tell me what j 
it is,’ 


Then suddeuly a sickening sense of fear seized | 
her, the colour faded from her face, and her , 
heart almost ceased to beat, 

Frank was greatly peplexed, He knew nothing | 
of the real tragedy of Marie Dynevor's life, he | 
only knew that she had married Richard Somer- | 
set and had died in poverty, leaving an heir to | 
the Oatleigh estates. 

“Do not distreas yourseif,’ aid kindly, | 
“the story which I have to relate, if it has its 
ead side, has also a bright one, ar 1d however | 
sorry we may be for Mr, Somerset, yet we ought | 
to rejoice that this little fellow 
justice,” 

“Mr. Somerset ?” 
has he to do with your 

Frank smiled. 

“A great deal,” he replied quiet!y 
better begin at the begiuning. ” 

Then he proceeded to tell her in simple lan- 
guge of his first meeting with Dick, and of hia visit 
to the old woraan who bad charge of him. 


Sie 


she echoed vaguely, “ what 


story 7” 
ut I had 


Remembering Ralph’s injunction be touched | 
lightly upon the wretched state of the hild’s | 
home, aad accounted for his own subsequent con- | 


duct by the rautual attachment which had sprung | 


up between him and Dick, 


Adolaide did not interrupt him, but her eyes | 


expressed more forcibly than words could have 


doue, the respect and esteem with whieb his noble | 
| deep and intense happiness ; but 
of the dead | 


action inspired her. 
Then he passed to the 


finding 


woman’s letters, and Adelaide who could no 
longer restrain her impatieuce exciaimed exci 
tedly,- 


“Her name! teil me her name } 

He looked at her gravely. 

“Her name,” he said “the 
mother was Marie Dynevor.’ 

From the very first she had half suspected “ 
truih, but it came as a shock nevertheless, a 
her wan we grew more saat atill. 

“Then,” she said, hoarsely, “ this is my nephew, 
for Lam M ar Dynevor's sister,” 

He bowed his head in assent, he did pot guess | 
whata fearful agony of shame the beautiful 
woman was wpm ; but he was pr ised abe | 


name 





did not allude to Ra!ph. 
Presently he said-— 
“Now you will understand how greatly this | i 





discovery affects Mr. Somerset. 
She looked at him wildly. 











has received | 


| chang: d-- 


of Dick’s | 


! 

| 

teli what it | 
: | 


HIS TRUE WORTH. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


In a few hurried, pregnant sentences, 

“e istell related to Georgie Walmer all that iy 
happened at Courtgardens in the afternvon of that 
day. 

He acknowle ged that } 
in the affair—a knowledged 
--but he would sot own th: 
ne ‘ither was he, 

{i was Hildegarie 
tained doggedly, who had don 

Everything was coon told 
together there in the pale iight 
labra, the minutes, the 
ing on, 

Yot Georgie Waimer av tire. alia 


Lord Si 


’ 
aly 


veted villaneuals 
idly and frau k!s 
» Was peniten i- 


»b 






{ not he, he mait 
e greater wrony. 
‘the two standing 
rom the cance- 
* miantes, speed. 


hers lf, 


precio 


, 
ost refused ta 











believe thatall was over and ended between Ueh- 
red and Hildegarde Ray ; a1 that Hildeguete 
had, macreover, discovered, in some extraordin ary 





unguessed-of way or other, that she, Geer ' 

aelf, was, after all, the wotaa whom red 
| really and truly loved ! 

But Lord St. Austell spee lity convinced her, 


and Georgie doubted no louge: 
Listening to him, her first emotion was one of 

in the nex 

iftly as thoy 


moment all hope and trust died as sw 


had sprung into life, 


Ka: winyg Ughtred St. Austeli so we it, she 
and woderstood ever 1 ow—yes, even thy 
cumstances were so vastly and 30 suc raid enky 


that they two could never, never bi 
more or nearer to each other thar they h 
been al) along from the beginning. 


Their lives in thie sad world were as paralle! 


lines—they could never come together and con 
tinue as one, 
She burst into tears. 
9” 


“And now you are leaving us?” she said 
brokenly. 
“ Yes, little one 
most hateful spot oo earth.” 
The girl shivered, and lried her 
{ cannot yet realise it--f cann 
as all being true, Ughtved }” she 
‘Ir seen ali so strange- 
sible. And your going away 


* 
To me, Drinamerfield is t 


yes slowly 

) 

1% yet think of 
whispered, 
wholly ‘unpos 
this will jus 


ROE 


like 








‘ No,” she answered “T cannot break the mother’s heart. 1 cannot he'p thinking 
has todo with Mr, Ralph Somerset,’ of her,” : 

“But eurely you | are aware he succeeded to the “Talso have been thinkingof Ler,” returned Lord 
Oatleigh estates as the next » position, | St, Austell, moodily, though his features softened 
which, as it turns out, he did ne Dire ctly |} as he spoke, “i cannot see her before i g 
he heard of his cousin Richard’s child, of course | Georgie. I could not stand her tears and h 
he gave up poe e8Si0D, ), and Master Di k there, who | entreaties ; I couldn’t darling—and they would be 
by the way seems to +o taken to you ronder- | ine inble, you know. Iv a quarter of an hour 
fully, isthe presevt owaer of Oatleigh Grange.” | i shail have left the old house, aud you wust tell 


Adelaide could scarcely kee her senses, 
was the man saying? Dick his father’s heir! 
She did uot know much of legal matiers, but - 
was aware that if Dick could inherit his fathe 

roperty, her sister must have been lawfull ily 
anual ‘aud once more her ¢ yes we 








tears, but now they were tears of joy 
Still she must not be too confide: Perhaps 
they bad made a mistake, had taken this ngs 








much for granted ; she must set at 
reat at once, 

“Forgive my question,” she plead 
ingly, “but ore you juite sure of al) thi May 
there not b some flaw somewhere ?’ 

“Not one,” he broke in eagerly; “we heave 


taken the papers to [ta!ph’s lawyer sand he says the 
case is complete, nothing is is Wanting. 





“But the marriage,—bave you the proof of 
that?” 

‘* [ examined the register myself.” 

“ Heaven bless you,” she cried, aud the hot | 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 


Dick lifted his pretty face in wonder 
“ Don’t ery, pretty lady,” he enid, “1 will kiss 
you,” and be pressed his rosy mouth to ae lips. 
“Oh, Dick,” she sobbed, “I am so happy, and 
| you will stay with me, Dick, my pretty one 
you not? and I will love you, oh, so well. 
you atay with me and be my little Loy 


Will 


(Continued on page 226.) 





What | 


‘e filled with | 


| you were ne 
| 


will | 


| 
| 
” | 


her everything after I am gone. No cae could 
break it to her, Georgie, so tenderly as you.” 

Selfish and hard even to the very last, at ud con. 
sumed with fierce impatience to away 
omediately from the neighbour! 100d of the — 
of hisljate humiliation, he never paused te think 
f whae Georgie herself would de called woon to 
endure, when the news of his flight should be 
broken to the suffering mother who held him in 
her heart so dear, 


get 


“She is ae ‘leep, now,” the young girl said, 
| earnestly—“ sleeping peace _ ly and sound'y., It 
w vould | be downri; zht s nful of you, Ughtred, to go 
way without seeing her. Cons , with me, dear--- 
come ant kiss her as she sleeps. She will not 


and her first 
y to think that 
) Bap did not 


ike. Wheu--when you are gone, 


grief ig over, it wil ke her hany 


ar her at the laet---i! 




















see you-—juat befors you went away. We do not 
know when we shal! see you again ; we--we do 
not even y where you are gom aight,” 
| gaid Georgie, forlorniy 
An 1 onee more her sweet Jow voice trembled 
hough she tried her bravest to keep it stead: 
Tne mail will quickly land me in adon, I 
hope,” he anev red, “z sha! look up a friend in 
town who will be glad to see rae, and spon whor 
T can rely in all } gs, and probably we shall go 
abroad together dire etly. But, of cours orgie, 
you shall hear of my whereabc uts later on.’ 


She sighed hope saaly. 
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OO ew URE Ere Saree ww 
oon, Dow and then, sek med wanly through | head to fo she crept back into the house, and 
them, lovked the ponderous door; though not beiore 
An owl in the distomce flew over the moat to ; she had Jifted her streaming, agonised eyes to 
ost int vattered gl , its harsh ecreech the murky heaveiis outside, with a voiceless 
breaking for the moment the oppressive calm of | prayer on her lips for the safety of Ughtred St, 
the : j Aus ell, 
It was aigoat ich ther night--only | sut the loving, heart-broken prayer, all patheti- 
rm as the ni of Hildegarde’s bail ; under | cally sincere as it was, was nevertheless in vain— 
ver of which, when tie dawn was near, Richard j all in vain. 
land bad turned ack on Courtgardens, |! He never came back to Georgie and the Moat 
nd, similarly as had gone some two, House. The desolate old howe had seen him for 
days ego, Ughtred St. Austell, the favoured lover | the last time ! 
n, Was pe kU ‘ a eee 
Georgie, are you here 
“ * ' 
“Yee, I am he ear <i YHAPTER XVI 
Lc 43 i Side in OD instar, a ne 
clasped hi ng arms around her litheform. | M news wud xciterment for Drammerfield ! 
\ remember, Georgie, that I loved you | Wouders would never cease, folk said | 
y,” he said haskily—“ better and more | -Kichard Falkland was forgotten in this new stir 
ny woman living. Dear little love, | which had followed so quickly on the young sur- 
turn to the Moat House, always re- | geon’s disappearance, 
raera ber ut.” Pec ple could not, ia fact, would not believe, so 
«Pat you will retu tu it--you must!” she | they declared, that this new runteur was correct— 
ried with unutierabie pathos; “for~-for the | and the wedding and all so near too! 
aud—and for the sake of ay (t was aot likely—it was not possible ! 
Why, you be daft, surely,” said Nancy Brown, 
answered teude rly Bu eu , to a Leigh yur, Ww ho, wi ith’ her last 
u will always ember, tay darling?” \ yr arms, and her last bat one clinging to 
Ob, Low could I ever forget!” she sobbed. kirts, had just run in to bring oki Nancy the 
The gaunt old elms around them stirred and | news. 
| creaked weirdly in the darkness; the vapour was! “ Gi ag wid ye, ’cause I don’t believe a 
beginning to fail like fine rain, | word 





i now before I go,” went on Lord Sr. ; Then you must do the t’other thing, Mra, 
































Aust F y, dill straining her closely to his | Brown, J ys | turned the neighbour re- 
art d Ilildegarde herself had never ouce | signediy—*' as the ying is. All I krows is as 
hear ise gentle wooing tones---“ before I go, | f sod they | speak for ‘emselves. One of 
teory et me hear you say that you love me?! | the sev ‘er v-maids, which her name is Maria, 
want to hear you say that Lefore i leave you; j| teid my ‘Lisbeth all about it when she went up to 
use uur life, you know, you have | the m I I raing. Didn’t she, Nelly ; 
evar dally said it. Yor 2, MY darling, - } you ¥ ih, you know, Nelly, ducky - ; 
\ e, with her head on bis breast, looked | —1oo! n at small, thinly. clad mortal 
up with tear-!adea, weary eyer into his 4 dark face, | that was ‘ ging: to its mot ’s gown, nearly 
wid said,-— | hidden altogether in the ‘inay print folds, 
*T do love you, Ughtred—have not I always} = **') “4” respo! Nelly, & oyly. 
ou?” ‘And what for did that gal ‘Lisbeth of yours 
He held her to his breast as though he could | go up tothe great house?” demanded old Nancy 
‘ver part with her, never give her up—a d ye | Br n, slousiy—‘* Milk ? Scraps and that 
what Lt olace was there tu telling him at: Jast | from Miss Be!le 


thet which he had assuredly known for so k * May be,” answered the our, shortly, 

































at Wh now confessed, could br } hurt at the sceptical spirit: in th her friendly 
her ! information had been received, “I wish you 
ake care of ihe mother, | good-morbivg, ma’an.’ 

Ce ss | Just as Drummerfield had gossiped and wag- 
ged vad over poor Richard a few days pre- 
And now guod-bye, dear love,” he said then ; | viously, so was it now gossiping and wagging its 
‘the & is uj | head over L it. Austell and Hildegarde Kay 
‘Ah, must you indeed leave me--l cannot | —over the engagement which had terminated and 
war ii!" she cried, clinging to him with «il her | been broker so extraordinarily and unexpec- 
airengih, Muet you indeed leave me here | tedly, with the actual wedding-day close at hand. 
lone, Ughtved ? Is there, then, no alternative? There were somae who blamed Hildegarde aud 
Heaven only knows b dreary my life wil} be |e tiserated her lover; whilst others took upon 
witho ut you oy themeelves to report that Lord St. Austell was in 
The horse is coming,” he said hur rie diy. “Cen | the wrongs, and consequently bespoke pity for 

you not hear the whvels, Georgie ? Darling, dear ; Hildegarde. 
heart, kiss me for the last time, Good-bye-- Anyhow, the affair was unparalleled for pure 
| good-bye---good-bye |” i | domestic interest in the short and simple annals 
him again again her lips glued | of Drummerfield, and as such merited to be dis- 
i ampel ing young soul was in | cussed nine days’ epace alloted to a 

ATeSs, 
was deaf to the wrrelled, or what ? 












ra y, she knew that he lov | he inhabitants of Drummerfield 

we own way; and there lves valiantly to work to jerret oud 

by was—-in the mere | hous chard Falkland’s peculiar con- 
him go! Juct, ‘so now did they bestir themselves again in 
se aud dogeart loomed large within | the hope retting to the bottom of this myste- 

ig in the gentiy-falling mist, she shpped | ious business of the severed pair, 

from St. Austell’s arms and shra the Drummerfield hated to be puazled 5 worse stili, 


nk away inte 












leep shadow of the great pr gs dk —beaten ! 
SI w the lugeage brought out, at The engagement wa beek en off for good ; there 
it } servants miu ing and linger Was no § saying that, But whet to ® quarrel 
I was in any wise mixed up with the matter, or 
zaw St. Austeil climb up into the tall cart, ; whethe suarrel had nothing whatever to do 
wi he isty yellow light from the lamps by | with it, ih s of the neighbourhood of 
th els flickering over his bearded face i Drummerfiel ld setile amongst themselves in 

then she saw the man spring up to his | time. 

ind, and the master gathering | up the} In Mrs, Hobson’ c-and-span drawing-room 


i 
BB A ee NN at ae a, 
; 1 @? % wtapl 
1% te i) 7 
» inert eun i iding 
' veorg ) i ei 1 st, a | 
+ ' 
ther trav } assages and mouldy 
+ , 
ta i 
i | 
j \ ry, t v ,nha he really 1oved | 
} " ’ ‘ a aa a ' 
} her, afte i ! 1 vily-selfish fashion, + 
wasn ) i rde now ; and so Georgie | 
7 ' , | 1. ,/ 
Walme : d wer, a8 sue hi 
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indeed, at the present moment, was cne 
deenest import to the whole community—-as 
ladies themselves primly expressed it, 

Dear Mrs. Hobson conld of course tell then 
something interesting, said they sweet. ly, 5 “ince Mrs. 
Hobson's husband had been summoned in haete to 
attend Miss Ray at Courtgardens. 

Yes—that was perfectly true. Dr. Hobson had 
been called to Courtgardens late in the afternoon 
of the day before yesterday, in fact; but it was 
not until that very morning that he had divined 
the true cause of Mies Ray’s indisposition—he 
having been kept entirely in the dark up at the 
— iteelf, which to him, as their medical man, 

was hardly fair—for, naturally it was not an over 
Sificult matter to put two and two together and 
make four, after hearing indirect! ly from an out- 
sider that the marriage was “ off,” and that Lord 
St. Austell, himself, had once again left Drum- 
merfield, and had gone away, nobody could 
tell whither ! 

‘Yes, of course, it Was easy enough to guess 
‘hen,’ assented the vicar’s wife mildly. 

‘ But what I should lixe to know is, why was 
the match broken off ? The why and the where- 
fore of this. very eingular proceeding? That, I 
think, is the question which everyone is asking of 
his neighbour— th the question, it seems, that no 
one can answer satisfactorily.” 

Mrs. Hobson iooked vexed. Her rudcy face 
was puckered into a frown, 

“ Nonsense,” she said determinedly, “Tt will 
leak out in tine, depend upon it!” 

“T do so love a mystery |" exclaimed a maiden 
oi forty“ do not you, Miss Grampus ?” 

Miss Grampus was the attorney's only daugh- 
- her youth likewise being a thing of the past, 

though she owned modestly to twenty-seven. 
Miss Grarapus was of a sentimental turn, and 

nud write poetry by the light of the moon— 
tuvely poems a yard in length, her enemies said 
sometimes unkindly, 

“ Ah yes, ine ieed 1” Miss Grampus sighed now, 
tackedaisically, “especially if it be a mystery 
connected with the affections of the heart !” 

“But I must not forget to tell you all,” 
Hobson hurried on importantly, ‘something 
which I myself, individually, consider mos. re 
markable and indeed unaccountable. We all 
thought—did we not?—that young Falkland’s 

ehaviour was, to say the very least, inexplicable ; 
but I really think that this other affair is more 
astonishing in every way. Well, as I have already 
said, the doctor was summ 
Miss Ray late in the afternoon. When he came 
nome, he told me that he had found her iv an 

»uscious state, and that he never saw any ne 
ao completely changed in all his life | before, We' 
— ‘th. prom sia —" we, you know, saw her at 
the ball, when indeed she lovked radiantly 
beautiful ; and Dr. Hobson declared that, on 
ecelag her again the other afternoon, he posi- 
‘ively hardly recognised her for the same person. 
She was ‘a a dead faint or sometbing, you must 
understand.” 

* Yes, yes—-but in what vay was she ge 
inquired the vicar’s wife bresthlesely. ‘I, to 
saw her at the ball, remember,” 

“Of course. Well, she was and is atill, I 
believe, so dreadfully liaed-looking und haysard 
about the eyes and mouth, All her beauly scems 
gone, in fact, the doctor says, and she locks ten 
years v, ot least. However, I he: i 
that she is getting better and stronger every 

ay ; and I should not wonder myself ii-— — 

“But what had caused her to swoon ?” inter- 
rupted Miss Grampus, deeply moved. “ Was it 
the Jast | narrowing interview with the beloved 
ose? Poor thing, poor thing! People, you 
know, are saying something ot the sort, dear Mrs. 
Hob aon- ~they are indeed.” 

“There is reason to believe, I rust adit, 
that you are not far wrong, ‘Miss Gramnpue,” 
returned Mrs. Hobson oracularly, “ alth ugh 
everything is kept so quiet at present, But, 
tnere, bless me, I am positively forgetting the 
tioet important piece of news of all—the some- 

thing which, ag I told you just now, seems to me 
cost remarkable and unaccountable. W — as T 
Was saying, the very first thing that Dr. Hobsou 
noticed, on entering the library at Courtgard ens 
iv which Miss Ray lay unconscious, was a deep 
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oned post-haste to see | 


of the | red wo 


nd across her temaple near her hair 
bi leet ding even then-——” 
‘A deep red wound! ... . and bleeding even 
Ob 


Che T sss « Mrs. Hobson!" exclaimed 








everyone in a breath, 
And 5. on, unceasingly, throughout the after 

noon — gabbie, gable, vabble, cackle, cackle, 

cackle—-until the early winter darkness closed in 


around them, and their faces looked old and gray 
in the deepening gloom. 
* ¥ « « 4 

Aud yet once more, for the third oecasion, was 
pica c agitated and shaken to the core. 

Courtgardens, now, was deserted and its 
tress fiown | 

Hidelgarde and: Miss Arabella, with a maic 
between them, after the recent troubles and 
perplexities at home, had migrated, for change 
of air and scence, to au unanown, quiet litle 
seaside hamlet on the south Cornish coast, called 
Penarthur’s Bay. 

Quiet and rest -had been prescribed by Dr. 
jeHobson himself; and then he bad suddenly re- 
membered Penarthur, and strongly recommended 
the place. 

And so anxious Aunt Pella, m 





Ging witt no 
her listless patient, the moment sue was strong 
enough to travel. 


een ee 


CHAPTER XVHL 

At the Moat House, in wordlevs grief, Lady 
St, Austell,watched over and tended vuweariedly 
by Georgie Walter, was lying near to the door 
of death—thinking, ever thinking of her beloved 
absent son, 

“TI want to see him before 2 die,’’ waa ihe 
burthen of her daily prayer ; “I mnxt see him 
before I die, Georgie, Unless I see my dear eon 
once again I cannot die in pe 100." 

But the winter passed with ily endless gray 





days, and Drummerfield, once more, Wad in the 


| soft green glory of an carly warm spri) 1B 


Mrs, | 
| the stream ran glancing and glintin, be: 


The meadows wers bright ain - ‘esh ; the pasture 
lands, where the cattle lay, and through ‘which 
eath the 
fitful April sunlight, looked even yet brighter an 
fresher after an occasional breezy shower. 

High up in the heavens, a tiny brown epeck 
against a sea of blue, the lark was singing and 
trilliag as though indeed the summer had alread 
come ; aud in the wilderness of a garden, at the 
old Moat House, the blackbirds and thrushea, 


secure in the green depths of the unfrequented | 


shrubberies, were rearing, glad and fearless, their 
callow br oods, 
Gazing of her wimdow, from her raised 


cushions and pillows, upon the loveliness of bud- 
ding nature—the emerald tree-tops and the 
billowy fields-~—Lady St. Austell 
well that this was the last earthly 
would ever behold, 

The winter was in truth gone at last, the gucty 
bitter winter, and with it had died in a measure 
the first great sorrow which had followed so over 
whelmingly on her son's cruel desertion. 

But Georgie Walmer, so long as she lived, 
would never forget: that dreadful night, when the 
truth, somehow, had to be brokeu to the mother 





pringtide ehe 








—the truth, so terribleand so difficult to impart, 
which Ugh: cred St. J ustell, in his utter selfish- 
ness, had left for the gir! to tell alone. 

A melancholy, awful night--anu Ocorgie would 
ever remember it ! 

The knowledge of hie dighonour, for the loving 
mother, was natural'y bitter and hard evouzh to 
bear ; but the thought of that silent, stealthy 
leave-taking of his was somehow infinitely worse, 

Tt was not so much the loss of Hildegarde’s 
fortune which was breaking so slowly but surely 
the tired heart-——but the passionate and unsatis 
fied “yearning, the weary, weary waiting and watch- 
ing for the return of the prodigal son who had 
forsaken her without a word, 

Although he had written occasionally to tell 
them where he was sojourning, nothing was ever 
said, in those brief and hurriediy-scrawled letters, 
about his coming back again to Drummerfield, 

He was still abroad and miles away, in the 
company of that wild bachelor friend, a certain 
Captain Langton, te whom he had gone straight- 


and | 





mis-. 


ew periectly | 


' mebher-worship I 


opposition whatever, had straightwey ca aera off | 









way for sympathy and ol 





left the Moat House. 

Anu aithough the Jonely mother, by the aid of 
Georgie’s pen, had pr ayed } him to return to hex 
before it should be too laie, those piteocus lovin 





u 
prayers, vo far, tad remained unanswered, 
He nover came. 
“Tt is my own fault, all my own fault!” Lady 
St. Ausiell vould ery sometinies, ‘and now Lam 


punished for it. Ib y I who hankered after 


} 





and coveted night and day the fortune of that 
woman at Courtgardens ; and ycoa, this now ia my 
punishment,” she moaned monotonously. “I 
thought it would be for his guod 3 I thought it 





would wake him happy ; with all my love and 
could not give him Hildegarde’s 
money, andl told him that he must win it for Lim- 
self, From beginning to end it has all’ been a 
mistake, and mow { am puvished for it indeed | 








Ob, Georgie, Georgie, I must see my boy again 
or I cannot die in pe: 

All the winter months ¢h brough had ehe lain a) 
death's door, there, es it were, within the shadow 
of the shacow-—the wind sweeping and shrieking 
round che Moat Hous, with its jarring, rattling 








casements aud ghostly-creaking floors, as thoug! 
deterrained to proclaim, in ita own blosterous 
fashion, that there was no tuck left for ths dJeso- 
late old mansion ; still the dark portal bad not 
een entered actually,and Lady Ss. Austell had 
lingered until the spriug dawn of another year. 























But worthy Dr. Hobson, who af late bad been 
a constant visitor at the Moat House, had con- 
fessed confidentially to his higher class patients 
iv 1) rudras rerfield, that the end was approach 
appro x * fast. 

Nor wasit to be wondered at, he added, is 
toues of professional regret, since her ladyehip 
hac beeu se weak for many years past, since In 

we x Boas Te he had endured munch, <Ah, 
b was no 1 onder, ax Dr. Hobe: j 

The April afternoon was besu ward 5 
the high vlue s} 5 s beautif ally ear 

There were no light, leeey, fickle clond 
trailing i: fragments ath wa he heavens te 
day; ne at r slantiug showers drifting 
up from th 





uroated larke seemed tavre 
er, as “they riled their sweet 








peans heaverward so far from the green eart} 
Jobson had just paid his daily visit t 
harm ver of La dy St. Austell, aud had 
now driven awa 
He had jeft her sinking into a quiet and 1 
hi Yr, with Georgie Walmer «i!ti: 
usual by the faded silken curtaia of 


to the noisy chirping cf the parent 
ims, & 1¢ fo w, fitful rustlir 
young Whienering amongs 

perchance, of the coming sum 





ich found their wey in 2¢ the wide, 
med lattice opposite to the bed- 7 
s balmy afternoon with Dr. Hobson's 
t hearing then the slow, inregu! 
on 16 other side of the curtain 
rt was very fuil 
art a n all its ly ts 
would be there mn i, but the only reat 
friend 6 possesse i the world wld un 
longer be with her to gare upon its loveli ; 
She yuld discsrt » a3 pla niy as couia 





Hobson himeelf, that the dear 
was fading day by day ; and « 
the salt tears fell fas> from ih 


adopted mo 
\ i. ? 





that } rt afternoc mM, &3 the sa 
which she had thought of ofteu Is ely-- _ 

“What will becons of me if 1 live to 2707 
old 2?” 

But there lingered in ber heart one fond 
dear hope that caused it to rejoice exceeding); 
sometimes—n hope too vague and sweet to ex- 
press in plain words, She could only breathe 


and to herseiy alone 
come back to mo,” was the 
thovghi—* he may retura, at last, me day, 
claim my love !"’ Then—“ who can tell?’ 
murmured aloud. 

And so every day, like his mothe: watched 
and waited for his coming; and every day, lik 
bis mother, she watched aud waite vin | 


it to herself, as it were 


* He may 


recic! 





: 
she 
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And then Wd 
lish ex f tancy ; por ’ 
in her secret, inmost i 
uature of the man she ] 
ady St, Austell awoke presently, and Georgie 
he er shiver. Ta a moment curtains 
} wept 3 girl was 


pt noigelessly aside, and 
Libg over be pu ve 
love the window, dear mother! 











T , 
Bhe imque anxiously. “ Do you find it growing 
, 'y z= . rm 
A int i fency, Georgie,’ Lacy St. Austell 
anawered wearily “Vr certainly lovke warm 
ugh out-of. , S, t+ Lexpect that ib ie not 
easily co, ‘The spring in England is acher 
ous and ceceptive ways—one cannot 52 too 
areful, Yes, darling, shut the window, please 
aod then come back to me,” 

So the ponderous old lattice was drawn care- 
fully to, and the warm, sweet, balmy air excluded 
from the room, together with the cheery voices 
of the birds and the music of the whispering 
leavea, 

“And now what shs!] I read to you, dear 
mother ?”’ Georgie asked, the old patient question 
ever ready on her lips. “ We have nothing on 


n 1 just nk , Nay < we 
last night, you know.” 
. dear, uo books!’ 


We finished Christadel 


Ah, sighed Lady St. 


. 


‘Austell--“let us ialk awhile. Sit you down, 
Georgie, in your old place, like to have you, 


dear, quite near to me. 


So Georgie, well divining what she was about 
to hear, seated herself once more by the faded 
curtain, and began to caress, as she frequently 
did, one of those thin, white, jewelled hands that 
Isy upon the coverlet. 

It was scarcely the hand of a living woman, 
@ thougbt pitifully, it was so cold and thin, 
1€ costiy rings were far too large for it now ! 

And rou are sure, Georgie, quite sure, that 
there was no letter in the bag this morning ?” 
began Lady St. Austell, “I cannot understand 


f 





WOUND) .» AND 





BLERDING ! OF, MBS, HOBSON!” 


past. It seeme to me 
} not it to you, Georgie} 
i night, leomehow felt so confident that I should 
hear from him to-day—-I did, Georgie, and f 
wonder why? Yes, I feltcertain, in some way 
} or other, that we should hear from him to-day, 
is so hard to be disappointed again!” 
The weak voice ended in a sob, The tears, one 
by one, shipped down the wasted cheeks, Georgie 
pressed and fondled the thin white hand more 


so very strange. Does 


) 


Dearie, it 


closely 
“Yes 5 

derneas ; 

ne letter in 


have 





s hard,” she said, with ineffable ten 
‘but indeed, dearest mother, there was 
} Trust me.I should not 





s DON 
iisee it ? 
Well, Georgie, I cannot understand it.” Lady 
” My con- 


St. Austell said again thoughtfully. 


viction of last night, do you know, amounted 
almost to a presentiment---I felt co certain of 
| hearing from him to-day, And oh, Georgie, I was 


actually foolish enough to dream that perhaps he 
might come himself! And I eaid in my heart, 
as I Jay awake,- 

, written for so long, and so he 
But the day is passing, Georgie, 
thing has happened.” 

Just for one brief mad moment the heart of 
the girl throbbed hopefully, 

The emotion perished swiftly, however, and 
left her once moore patient and sad, 

“There may be a Jetter to-morrow,” she eaid, 
trying to speak as if she believed it, “ Let us 
wait patiently, dear mother, and see what the 
morrow may have in store for us.” 

“Tam weary of waiting—I am sick wato death 
of hoping,” exclaimed Lady St. Austell, paseion- 
| ately ; “and [ have lost all faith in to-v.orrow ! 
Ob, Georzie,” the weak voice faltering and break- 


He has not 
. ’ 
urery come, 








will 
and-- 


ANG L 





{ ing-—" teil me what he said when he last wrote. | 


| Let us go over it together again, shall we? - My 
memory hav failed me singularly of late, and I 
cannot now remember what it was he told us, 
Perhaps it will comfort me to listen to it again. 


. it, dear, he bas not written now for several weeks 4 it is more than five weeka since we received bis 


8 
Anc do you know, last | 


| without going for the letter 











last. Five weeks ago! What a century it 
seems!” ; 
‘“¥ will fetch hie last letter,” said Georgie, 


about to rise. 

"No, darling, do uot leave me,” cried Lady St. 
Auetell, with almost childish caprice—“ I cannot 
bear you out of my sight Besides, you can 
remember what he wrote-—can you not, dear !-— 
Did he not tell us 
something special ? ‘Think tor a moment, darling 
i have an indistinct reccllection, myself, of some- 
thiog particular and out of the common courseof 


news. What could it be?” 
There was no oceasion for Georgie to think 
about the matter. She knew by heart those 


letters of the exile. 

“ He wrote to us from Lisbon, if you remem- 
ber,” she said softly, ‘on the evening before he 
started for Madeira ; and he mentioned the boat 
he was going in—the Donna Anna You recollect 
now, mother? Captain Langton, who owns large 
plantations in the island, was wanted urgenily 
over there by his sgent, and was obliged to go. 
He asked Ugitred to accompany hira thither, as 
he wanted compauy on the journey—and Ughtred 
agreed. They purposed s\arting on the following 
day, aud would be gone altogether, Ughtred 
fancied, for about three weeks or a month. And 
he said, too, if you remember, that they should 
probably return in the same boat they were 
starting in—the mail packet Donna dana, Thej 
ought to have returned, or to be returning by 
this time, mother darling, ought they not? At 
the most, they might be five weeks abseut from 
the Continent~-not a day longer, because they 
were then due in Paris. Ughtred himself said eo 
in the letter.” 

‘Ah, yes!” said Lady St, Auete!l dreamily, 
remembering the contents of that last enistle 
perfectly now“ Thank you, Georgie. All this 
then, of course, accounts for his silence. Ib was 
foolish of me, dearie, to worry about it, At the 
moment ! could not recall that Ughtred had gone 
to Madeira!” 








(To be continued.) 
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‘RAVE YOU LOST YOUR WAY!” ASKED BARBARA FELLOWSS, 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


10 
CHAPTER Iv, 


Tur Rev, Noel Armitage was an excellent 
clergywan, and extremely popular among bis 
parishioners, but these latter would have been 
truly thankful had he come among them un- 
accompanied by his sister, for Miss Penelope was 
cue of those women who, with the best intentions 
aud the highest principles, are yet a perpetual 
blister to their friends and neighbours. 

The Vicar was young, barely thirty, a quiet, 
thoughtful manu, with a pleasant smile and a 
realy kindness ; he believed rather too implicitly 
in his fellow creatures, which was somewhat 
strange, since? he had been brought up by his 
sister who had no faith in anyone, 

High Cliff and three hundred a year meant 
1moet Wealth after an ill-paid curacy in one of 
tue Yorkshire manufacturing towns, 

Mr, Armitage was perfectly happy, and his 
sister would have been so too, could she only have 
got rid of the dread, eo plainiy detected by Percy 
“ellowes, that every marriageable lady in the 
neighbourhood was hoping to oust her from her 
post as the Vicar’s housekeeper. 

‘They sat at tea this bitter snowy February 
eveni when Olive Durant was tasting the 

y of sn Hnglish winter, Meat tea was a 
meal déar to Miss Penelope's heart, it was so 
economical | 

She was a tall, angular woman, hard on fifty, 
with very thin faded brown hair, s pasty-coloured 
complexion, and eyes {hat could pierce an offender 
‘hrough and through. If only there had been 
some colour about Miss Penelope she would have 
veen infinitely better looking ; if ehe had even 
Worn cheery dresses and tasty caps it would have 
een something ; but she always arrayed herself 
') Diack gowns of a severe cut, and she objected 
caps a8 a needless extravagzuce. 

‘It's an awful night, Pen,” observed the Vicar 
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| will be ever so deep before morning,” 
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passed his cup to be replenished; ‘‘ the snow 





“ How fortunate you have not got to go out,” 
eaid the thoughtful sister. “I had a vote from 
Lady Fellowes to-day, Noel, asking us to dinner 
next week ; she fixed on Weduesday, providing it 
wae @ fine evening,” 

“JT hope you accepted it, Peu; there’s nota 
pleasanter house in the neighbourhood than the 
Towers.” 

“ T—-I waited,” zaid Pen, with some hesitation, 
“Of course they are very nico people; but I do 
think Misa Fellowes runs after you too much,” 

Mr. Armitage burst out laughing, he really 
could not help it. The only daughter of the 
Towers, a beautiful, sad-faced woman of twenty- 
five, was so utterly unlikely to “run after” any 
rean. 

You had only to look at Barbara’s face to feel 
that for some reason koown only ‘co herself all 
thoughte of love an marriage had been re- 

ounced by her for ever. 

“Penelope,” ssid Mr. Armitage, growing very 
grave, as though to atone for that involuntary 
laugh ; “you annoy me terribly by this fancy 
you ‘have taken up that I am a good match, 
and everyone thinks so. It is prejudiced and 
unwomanly, and may bring us both into con- 
tempt and ridicule if others detect it, I know 
the world better thaw you do, and I assure you 
thera is not one of our ueighbours who would 
consent to let his daughter begin life ou three 
hundred a year, Ihave uot the least intention 
of marrying, I never yet saw the woman I could 
love, and so really, Penelope, } think you might 
give up your. unworthy suspicions,’ 

A servant came in with a ucte before Miss 
Penelope could answer him. [t proved to bea 
eummous to visita dying man. Noel put on his 
great coat and sallied forth; be left his com. 
fortable fireside without a murmur, and his 
sister looked after him with loving admiratica 

“It’s very well fer him to say they don’t run 
after him, but they do,” was her refiection, 
“Well, he will be safe to-night; the most inde- 





\ 
| 
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} went to the back door 








be vi 





fatigavle young ladies aren't likely to i 
the poor’ after dark on a snowy winter evening. 

Suddenly, just five minutes after the Vicar’s 
departure, the front-door bell rang, ita loud peal 
echoing through the house. Jt was an unwonted 

und, The Armitages gave no dinner parties, 
they bad no neighbours near enough to drop in 
for an evening call; all people on parish business 
, it Wos positiveiy the firsi 
time since she came to High Cliff that Miss 
Penelope had heard that bet] after dark. 

The house was 60 intensely quiet that the 
sound seemed to echo through it again and again. 
The neat parlour maid, as much surprised as her 






mistress, hastened to answer the summons, auc 
Miss Penelope—wili it be helieved--was curtous 


ypen the dining-room door a few 
her might. 
refined, evidently 


enough to 
inches and listen there with al 

It was a woman’s voice, low 
& lady's, that asked quietly— 

* an I see the Vicar }” 

“Fes just 
civilly. 

“Ts Mra, 
Olive, beginning to feel more 
before 

The maid wasa native of High Cliff, she had 
known and loved the Melvilles and she wav 
touched by this question. 

“Will you come in and see Mies Armitage?” 
she sske@. “ Mrs. Melville is dead, but-——-” 

* Dead {” the word came from the stranger's 
lips with something like a moan, and Miss 
Penelope, who bad heard everything, left the 
dining-room and advanced to the intruder. 


“gy 


Come in to the fire,” she said, not unkinaly 
e 








gone out, Miss,” eaid the gir, 


Melville at hoo e?” pursued poor 
itterly fortorn than 





for as she reflected Noel would not be back uvdez 
two houra, this trifling hospitality could aot 





endanger his peace of mind. “I am sure you 
must be frozen, I will give you all the :nfor- 
mation I can,” 

Olive obeyed her meek'y. Miss Penelope wh 
was not a bad woman though a trying one, 
placed the stranger in the vicar’s own armchair; 
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‘ and ¢ W al ea before | It was rather a complicated explanation that 
ae she 5; | followed, especially for a girl who was a stranger 
ry “i vill in c ad,’ began Olive | to the place, but Miss Durant understood that if 
: trembi aps my uncle will not bexble | she turned twice to the left and once to the 
“! to rece an “he viece, you know ; | right she would come out at Mrs. Nelsou’s door, 
ret father w y T wae coming.’ | nad that it couldn't take her more than ten 
i ‘Sure letter did come for | minutes, 
ht Mr. Melvi admitted Miss | Unfortunately Jane forgot to say she’ must 
Cf Penelope; the executors at | cross the road on leaving. the vicarage; 30, though 
ey once,’ « | poor Olive faithfully obeyed the other instruc- 
rf The executurs +” | tioas, she never reached Mrs, Nelson’s, but wan- 
i! * My poor chi aid the old maid, “ truth is | dered on amd on; she hardly knew where, save 
“Rin best. Mr, and Vrs, Melville both died within @ | that she saw nota single human habitation, and 
Wi week of each other, they left next to nothing be- | found not ® single lamp to guide her, but the 
yh hind them; two of the are snare in orphan | cold wintry moon was up now and shone brightly 
raity: asylums, the family charitably provided for the | on the white tandecape. 
ey others, Jé you are tre » M alville’s piece I can’t | “can never go on,” thought the poor child, 
wih cunde i how you 1b hear of ft 1 am so tired. My hands are 80 stiff T can | 
ii “We have lived in Africa all pay life,’ said | hardly move, Oh, if only Iwas at home, | 
jel Olive ‘ant wanted me co come to England} A striinge sleepiness was creeping over her. A 
hey and did not like mj oarding-houee | at ‘rong temptation seized her to sit down by the 
mt alone ; he thought the i would perheps | hedge, and thus getting a little shelter from the 
iy give mea home and let him pay fi ye it.’ | snow, forget in slumber the misery of her posi- 
‘et She added the tact words because she did not | tion ; and then suddenly ehe discovered a tall 
a want Miss I to think he in need of | figure coming swiftly towards her, aad heard a 
By writy; but she had mistaken the old maid’s | woman’s yoiee ask kindly,— 
op aracter. | ‘Have you lost your way?” 
) ii if Olive had said she was poor aud could not | ‘Whe relief after the long tension on her nerves 
7" aiford to pay for a night's lodging, Penelope | was almost tou great, Olive could not answer. 
of Armitage would have given it her freely; but if | She only looked in the lady's face and buret into 
ay she had ruoney what + the ise of exposing | tears. 
a Nvel to the dangers of meeting thie lovely girl 3 “You are a stranger,” said Barbara Fellowes 
hit _ Had not Africa been his daydre am { rv years! | gently, She was returving from a visit to a sick 
But for being red the living of i Chiff child whose mother lived just outside the lodge 
| bbe would he not ere now have become « nary | of the Towers ; though Olive could nod see thera | 
4 ie an that deadly continent for the belt of trees between, she hed paseed | 
at In Mie Penelope's 1 the girl was doubly | at least half-a-dozen cottages which stood just | 
ok dangerous, first fron great b ters next, | outside Sir George’s grounds, and wore occupied 
4 from ben coming from the very place in which | by his men, Barbara never feared weather, and | 
, he young man was so greatly interested as she had but very little distance to walk her | 
; “ Have you no friends in England }”’ demande ed mother had made no oppesition to her errand. 
q Wiss Armitage: “or stay, if vou are | “You are a stranger,” repeated Miss Fellowes; | 
! ville’s niece you mits he related e | “ywon't you tell me where you a are going?’ { 
Wyndhams, I can give you their address; they | “I was going to the vicarage--to my uncle | 
are most adovirable people, and-— ;and aunt, Father sent me to them, and wrote | 
od 1c ot want ir address,” said the gint } to tell them I was coming ; but they are dead, | 
coldly, interrupting venelope. “ido not! Barbara took the girl’s trembling hand and | 
desire *o know t) } drew it through her ari, 
Mi ie! froze at once; this young per- | “Tf you are Mr. Melvilie’s niece I am quite sure | 
son must be an it per character, or she id | my mother will be glad to see you, You can’t | 
not epeak so strangely, Perhaps she was an im: | possibly go wandering about alone on such 6 | 
‘i postor and not r d to the Melvilles at all; | ‘errible night as this, Come home with me. | 
1s yes, that muet be it, and vurse that was why ; You will feel ever so much better after a good 
i she did not wish to meet Mrs. Wyndham, who | night’s rest, and in the morning mother wal | 
t ‘ of course new would expose her fraud. | advise you what to do.” 3 
x Then Tam afraid } cam elp you,” said the | Clive could hardly speak her thanks. She was 
ld on aid siifily, and Olive rose feeh iat this | so weary that every step hurt her, and it was 
was a hint | wily with Barbara's he p she could manage tue | 
Within was warmth fort, wit the | few yards to the lodge and the short: walk on to | 
i winter wind howled { ly, and t] mw was | the house, j 
i oming down ia thick white eclou shile every | Miss Fellowes entered by a side door which 
4 moment it seemed to grow colder mut Olive | was unlatched, She took her poor drenched | 
et Durant did not hesitate ‘companion into a pretty bedroom, warm with 
ee A child of sunpy south she felt the cold | fire and bright with wax cand! She put 
Bit as no English reared girl covld have done i } Olive into a chair close to the hearth and rang 
my er face the fury of } the bell for her maid, : 
ath to Miss Armitage “Will you tell ae your same?” she whis- | 
‘ { “es es: _ | pered kindly. ‘' I can explain so much better to | 
Bt e atood in the little hall, and the | mother,’ | 
ummone y Miss Penelope’s| “Olive Durant— ‘rs, Melville was father’s | 
hoes oor for her, a terrible sense of ister.” | 
Bi} neliness seized on Oli Barbara started, 
= i England was all so strange and new, she felt} "Have you come from: Whiteladies. I cid not | 
ait Almost frightened, and she said to the housemaid think they had a grov up daugh ter-—besides, | 
Ste iu a trembiing voice | they know of the Melvilles’ death.” 
id ‘ts there any hotel here where Lcould sleep} “Oh, no, I have come from Africa — we | 
an to-night | looked in the clergy list and eaw tl Tncle | 
Poor Ulive! Reared in Souil frica where | George was still here, so dad though would be | 
very .e¢ } ata hotel ~f i eri ptic n, ' al ll , ‘ht,’ ' 
which, indeed, is cile1 the ouly building for; Barbara understood. She did not ask the 
tnile © litile lerstood how unknown such | girl a single other question, aud when the maid 
onV ne roimaremote English village, but appeared eho anid gravely, — { 
vane «i the young lady intensely, she was | “This is Miss Durant, Mary. I waut you to | 
vk ith the sweet face, and an ( be: her to undress and get her to bed, The | 
1 , saswered provaptly,— } room next this was got ready for Mrs, Johns to- | 
: re’s no hotel w'thin five miles, miss; but | day: = will be quite aired.” Then turning to | 
& Wide Neiso 7 ta es in lodgers in summer time, | Obiv e said, kindly, “I will come back very | 
and f lor n't doubt she'd make you comfortable | svon. ar want to go and tell my mother,” } 
There’s ro wore trains out of | She had taken off her cloak and changed her | 

jon't see what eles you can do shoes. She stood before Olive mow dressed in a 
me her acidress 1’ asked Olive, j soft grey cashmere, Everyone at High Cliff | 
forlori i knew that Miss Barbara had given up fashionable i 








evening toilets. Some two years vefore she had 
had a terrible illness, After it was over she had 
changed her whole course of life. A dutiful 


daughter and affectionate sister, she yet never 


| joined her family in the pursuit of pleasure, No 


Bible woman or parish worker could have toiled 
more uncensingly than Sir George’s daughter, 
ler parents had given up protesting, They 
seemed reconciled to Barvars’s ways, just as 
they had left off remonstrating with her for her 
areas, which since her illness bad always been 
black or grey. 

The drawing room looked the picture of com- 
fort, Lady Fellowes «vas dispensing tea, Sir 
George had challenged Cyril to a game at chess, 
Percy stood between the chess table and his 
mother’s tea tray. 

“ T wish Barbara was here,” said Lady Fellowes ; 
and then she came in with the soft gliding foot- 
steps which scemed so exactly to suit her. 

“ Here I am mother. I am soglad i went, for I 
found a poor girl who had lost her way in the 
snow, she is a viece of the Melvilles, and had 
come from Africa to find them; just fancy 
what a shock it must have been to her to hear of 
their death.’ 

“Ry George!” cried Percy, “it must have 
been the girl we saw in the train; [heard her ask 
ing at ; the station if she could have a fly to go to 
the v icarage.” 

“You might have given her a lift,” interposed 
his father. 

‘“} was afraid to offer, I have 
dread of Miss Penelope, this girl w 
tractive not to have been fatal to her peace 
mind.” 

4 Mrs. Melville had a brother abroad,” said 
Lady Fellowes ; “ she told me ones it was so many 
years since they had heard of } hiva she feared he 
was dead, he waa a wido wer, ¥ with one little girl.’ 

“Ske is not very little now,” said Barbara. 
“Poor girl what a terrible welcome for her.” 

“Has she been to the vicarage ?” 

“ Yes——I can’t think how Penelope Armitage 
could send her out on such a night as this,” said 
Barbara, 

“] think T had better go and see her,” said 

ady Fellowes rising ; "you areso partial to waifs 
and strays, Barbara, I generally leave them to 
you, but I ah yuld like to tell this girl she is wel- 
come here for her aunt’s sake.” 

“I told Mary to put her in theroom next mine ; 
you Enow, mother, it was got all ready for Mrs. 


wholesome 
as far too at- 


of 


y Fellowes met the maid on the stairs. 
Tam afraid Mies Durant is very il, my lady, 
she dues nothing but shiver, and she doesn’t seem 
me when IJ speak to her.” 

It seemed to Lady Fellowes as she stood beside 
the bed she had never seen anyone so beautiful 
as che girl who lay theré ; her face was colourless 
wa lily, but the large glor ious eyes flashed with 
a strange feverish light, and the delicate dark 
rows and lashes only showed up the fairness of 
the alabaster skin, 

Weary, suffering, and sad, thie waif might be, 
but Lady Fellowes fell certain of one thing, i 
there was a secret in this stranger’s past, it “had 
nothing sioful in it. As she stood there, the gir! 
stirred uneasily and s faint weary voice mur 
mured-- 

4g Dad.” 

Evidently she was unconscious, the terrible ex- 
posure to cold, the shock which had met her at 
the Vicarage had together been all too much for 
the delicate girl, 

Lady Fellowes felt mere and more angry with 
Penelope Armitage for suffering the poor young 
atrs o be turne ran vay froro her inhospitable 


cht 


i793 
ica 


we; 


pain, dear?" she asked Olive 
the mind was wandering, “a 
be keen enough t 


“Do you f 
hoping, thoug! 
physical itions might 
vnswer her. 

“ Not much, only so tired, and my head barns. 
I think [ m ust have w alked a long long way, and 
I want to go home to dad.” 

“You can’t ’t go to him to-night,” said the lady, 
gently, “you wins’ stay with us, and we will do 
all we can to make you better.” 

The gliticring eyes fixed themselves on Lady 


ir 
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¥ellowes with piteous inten sity, the thin feverish 
hand caught hers in a painful burning clasp, 

“You are not—Mrs, Wyndham.” 

“No, Lam Lady Fellowes of High Clift Towers. 
My daughter found you in the snow.” 

‘“T remember, she had an angel’s face, but,” 
again the mind was want dbring, you won't give me 
up to him, you promise me, you'll keep me safe 
for dad.” 

“] promise you, dear,” said Lady Fellowes, 
aolemniy, ‘no one shall take you away from here 
without your own consent ; and now you must lie 
rite stil] and try to go to sleep.” 

But in the morning, Barbara, who had kept 
watch by Olive’s side through the night, was so 
terribly alarmed at her state, that, as soon at the 
servants were up, she seat off a groom for Dr, 

Harley. 

“Tm afraid it’s 
1e looked at the girl, 

ttdek. Wouldn't you like 
hospital, Lady Fellowes #” 

“No,” said the mistress of the Towers, firmly, 
‘my daughter found her, and she ehail not be 
sent away from here - she is well again ; 
besides, ahe has every ¢ a me, her aunt was 
Jear friend, Mrs. Melvi ville.” 

“Then she is also Mrs. Wyndham’s niece?” 
iaterposed the doctor 

rite to her t” 

‘T have no gpinion of the Wyndhams,” said 
Lady Fellowes ; "I saw enough of the cold, cruel 
charity they meted out to the poor little Mel- 
pay No, Dr. Harley, we are rich enough not 

) feel the ‘cost of this illuess, and Olive Durant 
sill stay with us.’ 

Strongly prejudiced against the Wyudharas to 
begin with, Lady Fellowes had naturally under- 
stood poor Olive’s prayer, ‘ Don’t give me up to 
him,” as an appeal to be saved from her uncle, 
the lawyer. 

Be ih “Barbara and her mother put Olive down 
a3 a poor, homeless child, sent to England to 

laim the grudging charity of her relations ; it 
was the maid, Mary, who undeceived thei, 

‘T never thought they had euch things amo 
the blacks, may lady,” she said, as Lady Fell wes 
cotered the room where she was patting away 
Miss Durant’s clothes ; the wet, draggled skirts 
having been carefully dried and brushed. “ Why 
the handkerchief and underlinen are as fine and 
dainty as your own.” 

Lady Wellowes glanced atthe things Mary was 
placing in a drawer. It was quite true, the 
inest Freuch cambric trimmed with real lace, 
formed the under wear; the silk stockings and 

many buttoned French boots, the handsome 
fur lined cloak, the ring with its half hoop of 
diamonds, the exquisite jewelled watch; all 
these were not likely to be owned by a poverty- 

stricken little tramp 

“Was there anything ia the pocket, Mary?” 

asked the elder lady. 

“Only he handkerchief and this purse, my 
dy, 1 was going to ask you to take charge of 
t: it fee ls heavy.” 

't might well do so, for besides some silver and 

ey there were twenty pounds in gold and _ 
bok notes; Lady Feliowes also found a railwa 
cioak-room ticket which seemed to refer to a 

ortmanteau left at High Cliff station the night 
before. 

“ We must sead down for it,” she told Barbara: 
there may be some clue init as to her fath< 
After her passionate entreaty ‘hat 
would not give her up vo the Wyndhams, i don’t 
ke o write to them; but, don’t you see, 
2, if she is a rich man’s heiress, the case is 
ferent to that of a poor girl sent to 

to plead for her relations’ charity.” 

ippoze so,” said Barbara. “I wish she 
& come from Africa, mother.” 
other must have understood the strange | 
che kissed the sad face and mur- 








rheumatic fever,” he said, as 
“and likely to prove a bad 
to. send her to the 
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nh ? J 
wured,-— 


“Oh, Barbara, 


- Barbara } 
sorgot 


will you never 
een 


ag CHAPTER V, 
Mn. WYNDHAM went down to High Clif the | 
ery day he received the letter David Durant 


“Would you like mae tos 


had written to his dead brother-in-law ; 


Armitage. 


her assistance; in fact, the usually micek Vicar 
had expressed himself so strongly at her sending 


girl’s uncle. 

“T think I can guess your errand,” said the 

Vyndham ; “you have come to inqn ‘ire about a 

young la ly who arrived here on 
night, believing the Melvilles still alive?” 

* Just so,” said the lawyer ; “ the dear girl is 
the sole heiress of an enormous fortune, and has 
been sent to Ev,rland for the benefit of her health. 
I perfectly drexd to think what effect the sudden 
shock awaiting her here may have had,” 

The “ enormous fortune” was a conclusion of 
his own, but as chance happened it was right. 

“Yam very zorry; I don’t think I ever felt 
more ashamed in my life. I was from home at 
the time, aad my sister, who distrusts all 
sirangers, instead of offering Miss Durant hospi- 
tality ab least for the night, suffered her to leave 
this house, It was suowing deeply, there was 
not avother train out of the station that even- 
ing, and in trying to reach a cottage where she 
had been recommended lodgings, Miss Duraot 
Jost her way; happily she was found by Miss 
Feliowes near the lodge, and is now in safety at 
the Towers, where I am grieved to learn she is 
very ili,” 





l every kindness from his 
| Feliowes very coldly; “ but ag the doctor forbids 


| invite him to stay to dinner, 





Com Wyndham never made needless enemies, 
aud he did not blame Miss Penelope to her 
brother, 

“Tf people will do impulsive things 
expect not to suffer from them. 
name of goodness couldn’t my bro 


ibey can’t 
Vby in the 
wer-it -law 


he went | under a clou 
first to the Vicarage and asked to ses Mr. | humiliation to us all 


Not being of the dangerous sex, Miss Penelope | 
allowed her brother to receive this visitor with mut | Ww. 


Miss Durant from his door on that bitter winter's | 
night that she really did not wish to see the | 
| Fel rusty whe 


Her father wae nothing Lut a 
the while he was in 
thia girl will be just the same.” 
peed not see her,” replied Mrs. 
cheerfully, “ if the Fellowes have taken 
her on themselves, lec them keep 


England, aud 
“ Well, we 
-ndhain 
| the charge vf 
it.” 

Dr, BH 
long and 


ley was right; Olive Durant hed « 
tedious illness ; it was the end of 
1 she came to the Towers it was 


i eacly April when they w heeled her sofa for the 


young clergyman, as he shook hands with Mr. | first time into Lady Fellowes’ boudoir, and 


Wednesday | 
| her hostess with almost pathetic gratitude, 
—. Miss Fellowes, I don’t know 


| 
' 
t 





| 


| eutor of his will was Ty 


have written 4 mail or two before he sent the | 


d even, he's rich en 
eccentric fellow. Went out 
almost a pauper, and no , 


girl, or have cabl 
was always an 
twenty years 120 


judging from his letter to poor Melville, he’s 
made a very large fortune,” 

Mr, Armitage smiled, 

“There seemed to ma something almost 
pathetic in euch faith in a brother-iu-law not 
seen for twenty years. You will stay to tea I 
hope, Mr, Wyndbam, my sister will be delighted 


to put you up for the night.” 

But the lawyer refused ; a toady to hia finger 
tips, he preferred the baronet’s hospitality, anc 
au drove on \/¢ had managed to get a fly) to the 
Towers, 


ugh, He ; 


Lady Fellowes herself received hii, and he | 


was not much pleased with her raaaner. 

Miss Durant, she told him, was dangerously 
il], and the doctor ordered perfect quiet as 
her only chance of recovery. It would be weeks 
before’she couli be moved, or even allowed to 
speak on any exciting topic; Lady Fellowes had 
herself written to Mr, Durant to tell him. of his 
daughter's state, and she would keep the young 
lady under her own care until she recovered, 








“But I can’t impose so on your kindness,” 
said the lawyer, ‘ My wife is the girl’s nearest 


relation, and [ am quite willing to take her in. 

As Mr. Durant is evidently » rich man, | 
have no doubt his daughter would meet with 
relations,” 


her being moyed,I shall keep lier here for the 
present, ’’ 

“Can I see her ¢” 

“It is quite impossible; any strange face would 
probably excite her dangerously,” 

There was nothing to be gained by waiting, 
Lady Fellowes did not offer him a bed or even 
Mr Wendham 
drove seven miles to a junction aud so caught a 
London irain that night, and returned home 
early the next morning in the woret possible 
temper. 

“Mark my words, Grace,” he gaid to his vp 
“there’s something wrong about that girl ; 
mere exposure to cold wouldn’t bring on such an 
illness as this; excitement doesn’t hurt people 
who have only gotachill, Depend vpon it in 
spite of the money In the letter, Olive Durant is 





1 


; respectable firm, 
said Lady ; 
; {is corres 


i fn A 
Town, suddenly of 


— 


pr O« 
nounced her convalescent, 


“uy 


You have Leen so good to me,” she said to 
ut you 
how to thank 
you; if only dad were here he would do it 
! better,” 

The listeners’ eyes filled with 
the African letters waiting for Olive was one in 
a crabbed old-fashioned w riting with a deep 
black b the week it had arrived the Lordon 
papers had ecorded :—-" January 30th, ab Cape 
ieart disease, (avid Lester 
on of the late Mme Durant, 
Hertfordshire, gland,” so 
those around her knew of Olive'e misfortune 
long bef e learned the news herself 

Hasn't dad written?’ asked Olive wistfully, 
2 promised me « letter by every mail.” 

They brought her 2 packet of letters, but only 
6 was in her father’s hand, the others were 
from Dr, Fvans, his oldest friend at Port Agnes, 
and the only creature he had trusted not only 
with the secret of his parentage, but with that 


vears »; among 


order, 


Durant, youngest § 
of Whiteladies, 






other secret of the mouths Olive had been away 
from him, 
The suramons had come suddenly: within a 


week of his child’s departure 
Durant had been “ catled home, 


Evans, wh 


David ‘Save 
The sole exe 
wrote that as 

Olive was now of age trustees would not be 

necessary, and he proposed to realize the whole 

property as possible, and pay the pro- 
ceeds over to her credit at ary Englisi: bank she 
sight « ooBe. 

* You will be very rich, little girl,” wrote the 
kind old doctor ; “and I fear you will feel very 
ionely among strangers; but [ dare not advise 
you to return to Port Agoes. If you will take 
the counsel of an old man who has known you 
all your life, make your home, at any rate for the 
present, under some relation’s roof, You are too 
young te live slone. For the rest avoid all 
sudden iutimacies and keep yourself as much ss 
possible away from the places frequented by 


soon as 








Colonials. 1 would gladly ask you tu come out 
agein and live with us, My wife aud the girl 


would be delighted to have you ; but when your 
father and I discussed the matter, he expressed 
uch a decided wish for vou live iia England 
that I think you are bound to d 
They were very kind to 0 
among whom she found strangely cast. 
y Sir George, who did not affect young 
ladies as a rule, took « strange interest in Lar 
bara’s fovndling, as he called Olive; he it wa 
who wrote to Dr. Evans detailing Durant’s 
illness, and the death of the relations to whom 
her father had specially confided ber. 

He gave the address of his own solicitors, 
who would be likely to cecal 
bonourably with the orphan heiress, and assured 
ondent he should not hear of Mi 
Durant’s leaving his until her health was 
per: fectly restored, 

OF course the Wyndhams coul 
ignoranve of Mr. Durant’s death. 
Olive the most pressing invitations io visit them 
at Penge, and among the letters ir m 4 delaide 
House came a little note, in which Alice Meiv 
expressed her sorrow such a disappoints 
should have met her cousin at her dear ol’ home 
and her certainty that had her parenta bec 
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d not be kept tr 
They sexe 














alive they would gladly have weicomed 
niece 

“Tthink Alice Melvil'e musi be nice,” said 
Olive, thoughtfully, to Barbara Fellowes, 

“She used to ve a dear little thing,” agree 


‘she was almost heartbroken when 
I have often thought 
of it at Penge,” 


Miss Fellowes, ‘ 
her home was broken up. 
she must have a hard time 
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u think she w 


baat 
“With youl” Lady Fellowes laughed plea 
ly. “ My dear Olive, it wouid be like two 
hildren playing at housekeeping.” 





ve flushed crimson. 

‘I don’t know much about English ways,’ she 
coufessed ; “but I thought, perhaps, I could get 
some old lady to come and look after the house 

nd Alice would be a companion ‘ior me. 
father was very good to « 
ara really so rich I sh 
ne happy.” 
You might take that 
here and the Vicarage. 1 know they are 








nald like to 
sulle 
‘ 


lt Colonel Scott want 









s wife abroad health, 

v think it a lovely plan ? 

gr uld like to keep Olive near us,” said 
Lacy Fellow indly ; “but this is a very gmal! 
ace, and she isa great heiress. { thiok moet 





people would say she ou the world.’ 


15 To see 


Not yet,” pleaded Olive, * I e a't be gay 
and pleasure-sesking yet while I have only just 
lost dad, should like to spe 


very much. Lady Fellowes, do vor 
take High Cliff Lodge, and gx 
come to mej’ 
think Myre. 
rather than offend 


made you ti 


¢ lL might 
lvule to 





Vyndham would give her up 
lear, as fave seems to have 
> rich woman of the family ; bub you 








wouid waat a chaperon; even in a quiet place 
like this two girls could not possibly live alone.” 

"7 thins is would be clarming,” oaid Barbara, 
as she leave t) vom. “Olive seeme to 
belong is now, mother, and I don’t want 
give her up,” 


Lady Fellowes looked thoughtful. 

Supposing you went to Penge for a fortnight, 
Olive, and saw your Aunt Grace. I feel st 
would give up Alice if you wished 
he would probably know of scmeone who would 
come to you for @ time as chaperon and house 
keeper,” 


Hlive’s glance seemed t 





Lady Fellowes’ choice of that--to Mre, Wynd 
& 

No dear,” said the enily, * your aunt is | 
siuready very jealous of us vu had been a lonely 
‘ttle gir], whose jace was 








uld come and live with | fatuate everyone he met, I saw Robert Larg 


' 
wayself, when I was staying with your aunt, and 
Lam sure I'll admit he was the most fascinating | 

| 


| young fellow I ever met.” 


' 
' 
j 
| 
| 
| 


r | much taken with him at first; but by-and-by 
years ago, and if I! they began to think he assumed 
xy and make ! 


pretty house between | than a paid secretary, they were both up in arma 
trying | Percy Fellowes had just left Oxford, and he 
to take |! came uy to London and lived in charobers, 
Mamma, dou’t | vowing he 


| 


| 


Olive’s eyes were bent over her needlework, | 
Mrs, Wyndiam was pleased at such wrapt atten- 
tion to the embroidery of Totty’s dress, 

He was just Sir George's right hand, Mr 
Perey, the heir, and Lady Fellowes were quite as 


too much, and | 
when it came to “ir George keeping a hunter for | 
him, and treating him more as a favourite son 


wouldn’t go to the Towers to play 
second tiddle to Robert Lang. Lady Fellowes 
retted herself nearly ill over the estrangement 
betweeu the father and son. Sir George grew 

more infatuated every day, till at Jast Lang pro- | 





| posed to Miss Fellowes,” } 


| 


amer here# in the county, accepted him as once ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


{ 


| didn’t hear of the trial. 


have defied Mrs. WW ondham’s criticism ; but 
is I should like you to consult her. You need 
have fears, Olive, i know her well enough to | 


re you she will be eraciousness iteelf 





to an 
heireas, 

oin May Olive went to the red brick house 
at Penge } was treated with ciuch deference. 


Mrs, Wyndham seemed to ha 
doubts about her niece, and to think the heiress 
She thought 


& Very important person. 
house in Yorkshire burying Olive alive; but she 
admitted x ne in deep mourning went out 
much, and che dare say they would be tired of 
he quiet before winter, and when Olive, to whom 
sil children, e 
suggested it would be so pleasant for th 
yirls to pay her a long visit in the summer holi- 
days Mrs. Wyndham was quite won over, 

About a chaperon she recommended an adver 
tisement, and greatly advised the selection of a 
stranger. 

“ Anyone from near High Cliff would know too 
much about the neighbours. I woader Lady 
Fellowes did not recommend someone, She 
seems quite to have taken possession of you.” 

‘She has been very very kind.” 

‘She is a nice woman,” 
ham, rather grudgingly, 








| 


| lawyer was sent for. 


| presuming too much on his good luck, he waa | 


o ! 
To Barbara ?” j 


“ Yes ; she who had refused the best’ matches 
but he had j 


over-reached himself. Sir George, who had | 


| seemed to think nothing too good for his protégé, | 


was yeb enraged at [Lang aspiring to his 


aughter; there was the most awful row and 


| Lang was dismissed, 


“Percy Fellowes went home, anc the family 

When affairs were gone 

had cheated Sir George | 
Rents paid him had never been | 
Other moneys passing through | 
ands had been embezzled, the very day he | 
s Jlismissed, he had forged Sir George Fellowes’ | 
name toa cheque for a large sum. Altogether | 
they lost fifteen thousand pounds by him, and | 


into it was fouad Lang 
right and left. 
accounted for. 
his 
wv 





“ And what becaiie of the man?” | 
“Tis went abroad. Nothing was heard of 
him till this year, when it transpired he had 


» eny she would prefer | gone (with the proceeds of the forged cheque} to 
} South Africa, 


and mixed in the very best | 
society out there as Vane Carlyon ; he seems to | 
have taken in everyone wherever he went till, | 


{ 


her fortune, | might concerned in some theft of uncut diamonds and | gto; y—can it possibly be true ?’ 
agit | got sever years penal servitude. 


I wonder you 
Perhaps you were on | 
your voyage when it happened?” 

“ T never read the African papers,” said Olive, 
“there was so littie in them. ’ 

“Well, when Robert Lang has finished bis | 


| seven years he will probably return to England, | 


| 


eu the unruly Totty, took a fancy, | passed—six, I think--a person could noi 
little } prosecuted,” y 


; 
' 


] 


| 
| 


| 


admitted Mrs. Wynd- | heiress has left the room 
“‘and they have bad | 


ps of trouble, Is Miss Fellowes getting over | blooded speech, “she’s too like her mother; why | arch. 


‘ 
i 


wis ‘She seems quite well. She does 

‘t care for society, Lut is alwaya » 
parish.” 

“Ab,” Mre. Wyuditam looked volumes. 
“That’s a new thing. Three years ago ehe was 
the loveliest girl ia the neighbourhood and the 
gayest t She might have married anyone, 
she wa run after; but, in an evil hour, Sir } 
Ge 


ary his own sou was still at college), and 


7 
brought home e young sr who seemed to in- } pleased,” 


iorgotten her ; but if he’s wise in his generation, he’l! steer clear | though to explain ber curiosity, she added, “ 


of High Cliff They say Sir Georze is so furious 


aking 2 | against him that, if he ventures near him, the oid 


gentleman has sworn to give him in charge for | 
the forgery.” H 

“But could he,” asked Alice doubtfully ; ‘*I | 
have heard that if a certain number of years | 
be | 


“You are thinking of debts, my dear, six years | 
ia the limit for them, but crimina! affaire are very 
different,” 

“Do you feel the sun from that window too 
hot, Olive,” asked Alice Melville geutly, “ you are 
looking as white as a ghost,” 

“T think I am tired,” said the gir] wearily: | 

} 


“if you don’t mind, Aunt Grace, I'l) go and lie 


| down.” 


Mrs, Wyndham turned to Alice when the | 
' 
“She'll never make old bones,” was the cold- 


she looks as if % puff of wind would blow her 


over what?” asked Olive, rather | away, and she’s worth a hundred thousand | faces a chalky white. 


pounds now, and no telling how much more when | 


orking in the her father’s affairs are wovnd up. If you play | 


your cards well, Alice, and prevent Olive from 


Use, 
Alice started. | 
“Tt seems cruel to think of such a thing,” she 

said gently ; “ but surely you are mistaken, Aunt 





xe took it into his head he wanted a secre- ; Grace. Olive's fortune is not like landed property 


j she could jeave it by will to whoever she | 


A 


j tanned skio 
| marrying, the whole of her fortune must come to | 


Mrs. Wyndham snapped her cotton impatientiy, 
a sure sign that she was displeased. 

“T never said she couldn’t, but she won't make 
a will unless you put it into her head. Girls of 
that age never think they may die as well az old 
people. If she does not marry, and you don’t 
bother her about a will, her fortune will be 
divided into three parts. I shail have one, your 
Uncle Alfred another, and the third you and 


| poor Ada’s other children would divide.” 


* Please don't,” pleaded Alice, “ she is so sweet 
and beautiful I can’t bear to think about her 
death.” 

“It won’t make her die any the sooner,” said 
Mrs. Wyndham; “there would be nearly six 
thousand pounds apiece for you children, think 
what a start in life it would give your brothers 
Alice. And you and Edith would find a nice 
little dowry very useful if you married.” 

“T don’t think I shall ever marry, Aunt Grace 
and I would much rather Olive lived and 
enjoyed her own fortune.” 

“ Then you're a simpleton” returned her aunt. 

Later on Alice crept into her cousin’s room 
to see if she was resting, Olive sat in a low 
chair by the opea window. She had “tot been 
asleep. There were tear stains on her white 
cheeks, and her eyes were dull and heavy; for 
the first time it struck Alice how terribly fragile 
Olive looked. There was almout a protecting 
kindness in the younger girl’g@ manver as she 
flung her strong young arms round Olive, and 
begged her not to fret, 

"Uncle David is better off,” said Alice, gently 
“there’s n> trouble in Heaven, I always try to 
remember that, Olive, when I long for my 
mother,” 

“T wasn’t crying for dad,” said Olive sad); 
“but for myself, Alice, I am so very tired of life, 


i feel sure she | Miss Fellowes had a most terrible illness, from | it seems so full of pain 
it, and L think | which no one ever thought she would recover.” | 


“You mustn’t say so, dearest,” pleaded the 
other girl, “ you are weak and il) now, you haven't 
got over the shock of uncle’s death, You'll feei 
better and see some sunshive left in life by-and- 
aaa 
"Olive shook her head. 

“Everyone seems full of trouble,” she eaic 
gravely, “even the Fellowes, I thought they 
were so happy, and yet you heard Aunt Grace’s 

“Tt is perfectly true ; I was old enough at the 
time to remember it myseli, Mother said 
Robert Lang had the most fascinating manners 
ehe had ever seen, but father always declared 
there was something wrovg about him, and 
that he did not ‘run straight.’ ” 

* Had he any relations ?” asked Olive, then as 
his 


disgrace musi have been terrible for them.” 


“ He had one sister,” said Alice, “I never saw 
her, and I do not think she visited at the Towers 
she was a very handsome young widow, I have 
heard,” 

“And her uname?!” as! 
abruptness. ” 

“J never heard it.” 


xd Olive, with strange 


(Zo be continued.) 








An Oxford library has a manuscript containing 
the whole Bible. Ii is written on a piece of 
parchment so thin, aud the writing isso mivute, 
that the whole, when rolled up, is neatly packed 
away in the shell of a common walaut. 

Jaranesk women have strange ideas of adding 
to their beauty. They shave otf their eyebrows, 
and have pencilled ones with an exaggerated 
They paint their lipe a vivid. crimson, 
with a patch of gold in the centre, and their 
The peasant girl, o! 
course, cannoi afford all this decoration, @- 
must be conient with her own rosy cheeke an 
The Japanese esteem cleaaliness 


more than modesty. In Tokio there are about 
eight hundred baths, where some three thou 
sand people bathe every day. These oatos 


were enjoyed by both exes without divisioc 
until the present emperor ordered a separation 
to be made in all public baths, The people 
obeyed by placiog a rope across the top of the 


{ water, 
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CHAPTER XXXIL—(continued.) 


** As Hugh stood ior a moment, stunned almost 
by the shock, Lord Firstfight, who was a young 
man of action, seeing that ‘‘the game was up,” 
to use his own expression, sprang out of the 
compartment with extraordinary celerity, and 
vanished among the crowd upon the platform. 

“Will you get in hers, sir?” said the guard, 
iinpatiently, “ there ain't another seat.” 

“ Yes, Hugh,” said Eleanor, stretching out 
both her hands, “ get in here. You must, or if 
you don’t I'll get out.” 

»** Here, sir, there is no time to lose, we are ten 
minutes late ; look sharp, if you please!” im- 
patiently. 

And before another moment he found himeelf 
hustled into the carriage with his wife, and fol- 
iowed by three other passengers, almost driving 
him before them ; the door was shut, and once 
more they were off. 

He was seated opposite to his wiie in the far 
corner, and he could ecarcely realise the eituation. 
What did it mean? Alas! it could only mean 
one thing, 

She was no longer fit to bear the name of 
Ravenhill and had placed herself beyond the pale 
of all respectable society. 

His conviction was written plainly upon his 
face, as with his hat pulled low over his brows, 
his arms folded, he surveyed his vis-2-vis in ab- 
solute silence--a silence which lasted for what 
seemed fully an hour to her—but was probably a 
fourth of that time. 

At last it became unendurable, and she leant 
forward aud said in a strange voice,-—— 

“Won't you speak to me, Hugh?” 

‘*No, why should 1.” 

“Why do you look at me as if 1 were some 
guilty wretch?” she cried, “What are you 
thinking of me.” 

“Tell me the fruth/" be said, also leaning 
forward, and speaking in an impressive tone. “I 
would not have believed it, only for the evidence 
of my own eyes, You were running away with 
that scoundrel~nay, you may have rua away 
with him weeks ago for all 7 know--and I have 
just discovered the fact by chance.” 

“Te is not true!” she answered, with her face 
aflame, “How could you think me capable of 
such a thing ¢” 

“Easily. It isa mere bagatelle, to what you 
have put down tome. If you think that I am 
going to take you back, or give you the future 
shelter of my name and protection, you are mis- 
taken. Go your owa way and I will zo mine. 
After we descend from this carriage I will never 
see you or speak to you again—and i mean it.” 

“Tam innocent of even the thought of evil; 
appearances are against me, but that is all |” she 
whispered, excitedly. 

“And when sppearances were against me you 
did not say ‘and that wasall,’” he returned, with 
a bitter emile, “Now you and I have changed 
places, and you shail be judged by your own 
standard,” 

“But, hear me,” she pleaded, rising aud 
taking the seat next him, seeing that three pairs 
of eyes were beut ia evident curiosity on the 
exciting colloquy that was going on across (he 

‘arriage. “‘ Hear me before you judge me.” 

P That is more than you ever did for me.” 

‘Just listen to me calmly,” she replied, not 
noticing the interruption, “Ihave never, never 
spoken to Lord Firstflight not once since I saw 
you till to-day. Although he called and perse- 
cuted me with messages and attentions, my doors 
were always shut to him,” 

She paused fora moment for breath, and to 
try and steady her trembling voice, and then 
went on hurriedly, —- : 

; I was in town to-day on business, and at the 
station IT met him, and he asked if he might come 
in the same carriage, What could I say but yes. 
How could } help that?” 

|, How, indeed !” sneered her auditor, 

,. Aud I, knowing so little of London or travel- 
ing, and being always so stupid about these 











, They 














things, allowed him to put me in a carriage in the 
wrong train, and I never discovered the mistake 
till we were miles from Londou. And when ! 


did, I was just going to get out whon ! saw you, | 
; You | 
she asked, | 


and that is all—all—I swear to you! 
believe me, don’t you, Hugh }? ” 
breathlessly, and with imploring eyes. 

“JT,” he answered, in a mocking tone, “no 
more believe you than you used to believe me / 
I believe it is a tale, cleverly made upon the spur 
of the moment, of which every syllable is false— 
that ia what I believe!" drawing himself avay 
from her with an impressive gesture. “ Now we 
are quita!” 

“Put {can prove that I only left home this 
morning!” she returned, excitedly. ‘“ You can 





track me foot by foot to the railway station. I } 


ain telling you the simple truth.” 


“Yes, but I don’t want to track you. I really 


have no interest in your movemente now,” he | 


said, calmly, ‘‘I leave all that kind of thing now 
to other people.” 

At this moment the sudden shrill whistling of 
the engine anc violent oscillation of the train 
caused one of their fellow-passengers to atart to 
his feet, and thrust hie head out of the window ; 
but ere he had time to speak there was a loud 
roar—a crash--the carriage in which they were 
seated seemed to be upheaved, 

She felt Hugh rise aud throw himself between 
her and something—-what she could vot tell—and 
then there was a violent blow, a singing in her 
ears, aud she remembered no more. 

oom * * 


When she awoke she found herself lying on a 
bare wooden settle, in an empty-looking, little 
waiting-room, with half-a-dozen strange faces 
peering into hers. 

“ She’s not: much the worse, only {stunned and 
shaken,” eaid a bald, little man with a large 
shirt frill. ‘ Never mind her, look after some of 
the others.” 

And presently, assisted by « good-natured 
looking woman, she sat up, feit if her head 
was really atill on her body, that none of her 
bones were apparently broken, and began to 
look round, aud try to collect her scattered 
wits. 

Two or three other people were lying in the 
room, and more seemed about to be brought in, 
carried on shutters by staggering porters or cour- 
try people. Out on the platform all seemed 
confusion, 

“What has happened!” she asked, in a faint 
voice, putting her hand to her head, ‘“ And 
where am [?” 

“At Bekerford station, miss—a little station 
on the main line, There ’ave been an awful 
accident about two miles up; the express ran 
into a goods at a shunting, going Gfty miles an 
hour too. You came off lucky, that you did! 
They say there be above twenty people killed, 
and-double the number badly hurt.” 


“ And where are these people and the other | 


passengers ?”’ she asked, breathlessly. 

“ Passengers is mostiy gone into the village 
looking for lodgings ; them as can walk,” she 
added, “ but the others is being brought in 
gradual-like, as they can find hands and shutters. 


| The one you were iu, the compartment, miss, 


was as much emashed as if it were a baudbox, 
took you out for dead like all the 
others,” 

“But the others are not dead, are they-—not 
all?” with blanched lips. 

“Deed they be, stone cold, every one. I hope 
there are none of your friends amoug ’em. It 
were a shocking sight,” dwelling with unction on 
the details that she had gleaned. ‘One man 
had bis head taken clean off! Dear me, miss, 
you're never going off again! Keep up, keep up 
there's a good lady. We muat try and get you 
over to Mrs, Bonver’s—the ion is full.” 

At this moment there was a kiad of commo- 
tion outside, and a sort of stampede on the plat- 
form. Eleanor’s attendant rushec to the door 
and closed it. yw 
“Nay ! don’t etir ; you ruatn’t move,” tovfer 
charge, who waa struggling to her feet. -“ 

“ {must ; I mustgo out there !” she returned 
huskily. “I must see for myself!” 

“Deed, and you can’t do anything of the 

Kt 


| sort,” replied the other, sharply, iuterposing her 
| portly person between her iadyship and the door- 
| way. ‘There’s nothing there that concerns 
you, and you must just lie down and keep your- 
aelf quiet for s longer spell.” 

* But, my geod woman, | must see and know 
if my husband is safe!” she said, making a sud- 


| den swift movement towards the platform. 
| ‘Open that door, for pass out I will.” 
; ‘Your husband, stay a moment, dearie | 


What’s he like !”’ 

But in spite of her detaining efforta Eleanor 
had wrenched the door handle out of her grasp 
‘aud passed out into the station, 

It was « ghastly sight-—the platform. Several 
long, prone, motionless forms lay in different 
places waiting reraoval, mercifully hidden trom 
| the shrinking eye by pieces of tarpauling or 
; coarse sacking. These were some of the dead 
who were past human care ; the living were con- 
veyed away on boards, mattresses stretchers ; 
and two or three littie groups with lanterns were 
assembled in various directions round something. 

In spite of her late companion’s expostulations 
Eleanor made her way to the nearest and joine: 
io thecirela, though a rouga-looking navvy said 
in a gruff tone-~-" You'd better uct come here, 
mies, ’tis no place for you ; ’tis a terrible smash- 
ing he got, poor chap.” 

“Take her out of thai,” said a doctor, imps- 
tiently, who was kneeling with his back to her, 
but seemed all the same aware of her presence. 

“TI cannot go,” she returned firmly, “not till 
I find my husband.” 

* Then let her pass; prepare yourself for the 
worst, madam |” said the surgeon, turuing round, 
and a little gap was made for her into which she 
stepped with beating heart, and saw lying on & 
piece of canvas at her feet a scarcely breathing 
fellow-creature. His features were almost un- 
recognisable frou the blood which streamed from 
/@ cutio his head; but it was not Hugh, she felt 
with a kind of overwhelming gasp of relief 
it was lord Firatflight! 

“ He’s not your man, I see,” said a rough voice, 
kindly. ‘ Maybe he’s al! vight--what was he 
like?” 

“He was-—is-—I mean, 
browr auit.” 

“Young? with a black moustache ¢” 

iii Yi 1 ” 














tall, dark, and wore a 


| “Ah! then they have got him up at Mrs, 
Bonner’s, He is badly hurt, [ believe, but he’s 
not dead,” 

‘Oh, then, tell ms where [ can find him, Show 
me the way to Mrs. Bonner’s, my good man.” 

“Mrs. Bonner's is a pretty good siep from 
here. It's a red farmhouse about a quarter of a 
mile off, but there was no more reom in the inn ; 
this man will be took there too if he doesn’t die 
on the way,” jerking his thumb towards the 
body on the platform, “Til step up with you 
: though, if you like, as you must be in a way 
poor soul.” 

So saying Eieanor’s new acquaintance shoved. 
a lane for her aod himself through the gathering 
crowd, and led she way out of the station. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lapy Ravens. and her guide made their 
way out into the narrow little country road at 
the back of the etation, and then along the street 
of a tiny village a few hundred yards in length, 
containing only small low-roofed red houses—one 
or two of a vetter sort—-and what her leader 
pointed out as the inn, whose waving sign-post 
signified that, it was the hLostelry of the place, 
“and chock-full,” he added: and indeed ali 
round the door and overflowing out into tke 
street there seemed to be a swarm of people. 

It was about ten o'clock at night now, butfrom 
the traific up and down the little thoroughfare 
no one would have guevsed at the lateness of the 
| hour. 

Everyone had woke up te midday energy, to 
walk about and talk with eclemo faces of the 
accident—the accident which made this sleepy 
little out of the way place for unce in its life the 
centre of throbbing excitement. 
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There was uo moon, but the dark coo 
sprinkled with 
from them to 
countryman—-out quite int 
seemed— sen two very high hedges, 
last through a cate into an immense 
appeared to be surrounded 
and belorzing 
great stacks of 
{n some of t nes 

ghts Aittin: from room to room, and the 
dc ile od wide Open, and emitted a stream 
ul mination iato the quiet, dark yard. 

Hleanor entered without ceremony, and found 
cut a cozen } 
or standing ro und the fire. 

\ll eyes were at 
arrival—a tall young lady in 
trimmed with fur, with a gh: 
eyes, streaming hair, and a hat 
shape or form. 






“VELW 





with big Luildings, 


chimneys 


ipper « 





nee turned upon the 


bent 


Gilea, which was the name of her gujge, intro- 


— her in a kind of way t 
pany < y saying, — 

; 8 ‘ere lady thas come a-looking 
husband, I believe ‘he’s 
brought up here awhile 


the funeral com 


the feller ‘that 
back— 





hair, and y ‘angish.” 

“Aye, he’s here vight enough,” said a voice ; } 
from near the fire the doctor's with him 
bow 


ind can I see hi 


: said Eleanor, eagerly 
‘Can I go to hia 





"JT would say as you could, ma’am, This is 
the gentieman’s wife, Sally nodding to a} 
smali, brisk, apple-cheeked woman, who had ! 
just come in, “and she’s asking if she can see 
him ¢” 

If you will come with me,” said the woman, 
holding the door ia her h “ T'll ask the doctor; 
but J won't say as he'll allow anyone in the room 


whatev 





“Oh, su he will give me adinittance, * 
aid her guest, following her a — 
steady steps, “‘Lell me,” pausing : hen 
lancing and k icin 4 her the Bg ‘tall me 

‘is he-—very bad?" bring out the question 
With & PAasp. 

“ Aye, dear me, I'm afraid he ts, It would be 
no kindness to deceive you; but we all know 
that whilst there’s life there’s hope! ” 

Lady Ravenhill leant against the wall for a 
iew seconds with her hauds over her face ; and 











then, Loving summoned up all her nerve and all 
her resolution, motioned to Mrs. Bonner that she 
Was ready ro ou again. And on they went, 
cowh a queer, crooked long passage till they 
came to # door at which Mrs, Bonner rapped 
with er bony knuckles, and Eleanor with 
siaking hear! was admitted into the sick room. 
Yes, this time ws Hugh ~—and no other, 
She advanced to the foot of the little Rea bed 
and holdivg the rails at the bottom in her hans, 
so as to steady herself, she looked dow: on the 


perfectly insensitle forny of her husband, 








was not d sigured, not a hideous ghastly sight 
like the poor wretch who was at that oment 
being borne ) the passage, with the tramp, 
tramp, of heavy ted feet-—but he looked as 
he was de 

‘6 Ty? ia ws " 

[t’s concussion of the brain i the doctor 
gravely —+t ie little doctor with the frill, 
whom sie h eon before several ribs broken 
too, and a ira e of ¢ forearm. J don’t 

1 the hon sh « he : ~ 

h LES ich ; it’s t ead we have 
wieri 
_ dleanor could not reply, She felt - huge Jump 
in her throat choking her, or as if : iron hand 


had been grasping her neck. 
‘Lady Ravenhill, 





aiter a pause ; “ we fouad his lordship’s card 
A. nod of acquiescence was her only reply. 
I 





Well, he bes youth in his favour, 
ingly a fine constitution,” said the d 
fully, ‘and we must 


may pull throu 


and sees 


octor, 








anc’ we wust have a trained nurse at once 

* Cannot [———"” 

“You!” interrupted the doctor, impatiently. 
iexcuse me, cay dear mad but this is no case |! 


tafirsi-rae: 
u look m«¢ 


for au amateur, bu rofessional 
£ 4 
a 


or one thing, ye ‘e a subject 


sky was 
stars, and there was light enough 

guide Eleanor along after the 
the open country it 
and at 
vara that 





to a large ran umbling house with 

mid many windows. 
li izhts were to be seen 
back 


f } faltered 


people sitting on settles or chairs, | 


new 

long velvet coat, 
stly face, frightened 
out of all 


) deavh—lifze 
for her 


waa 
a cove with dark 


| so stiff 


He 


™ 





presume,” said the doctor 


cheer- 
; only hope fer the best. He 
ch, but absolute quiet is ex sential, 





; and, 


fora nurse | 


yourself than anything else. 
a composing draught, 


and you are to go to hed, 
You have had a 


shock to your system I can see 
with half-an-eye, Get to bed without delay. [I 
cannot make out how you escaped as you did 
either—no bones broken, no bruises to speak of 
—for you were in the far corner of the carriage 
that was frightful! ysmashed, I saw you taken 
| out myself, and I said to myself, ‘ there’s another 


| past praying for.’” ’ ns 
“ And the other people in the carriage she 
* Were they-—” 


“ Yes 3, yes, ” 
one of them except you and him.” 

* And ie saved me! 
} to herself. 

“ No doubt he did. 
him. Well, it was as weil it did, for it would 
have killed you on the spot. And now I must 
ask you one thing asa favour—-keep out of this 
room as much as possible. Your presence may 
oniy excite him, and it is a matter of life and 
and death, my dear madam, that he 


is kept as quiet ds possible, The brain must have 
rest. Ae id now, Mrs, Bonner, will you take this 
lady to her coom ¢” and with a last lingering 
lox ~ Rleavor was dismissed. 


‘or several she was unable to rise from 
ber bed, 

Her reaction had set in. She was so weak, and 
she could hardly move, 

She received bulletins almost every hour from 


lays 
cays 


i Mrs. Bonner, always of a rose-coloured tint. He 
| was better 


He was mending. 
come to his senses yet. 

A woman who said the 
when he was a baby was with him, an elderly 
person, t but very smart iu her ways, and a drago b, 
who would let no one but the doctor set a foot 
inside her room 

The other patients 
buried. 

That other young man was horribly bad ; his 
moans and groans kept half the house awake 
at nights. He had but small chance, poor 
ap. 

Eleanor, like Mrs, Dombey ‘“ made an effort” 
and got up and dressed herself, in spite of both 


No, he had not 


va 


Mrs, Bonner and the ductor, and made her way 
to her husband’s room; but even the name of 
Lady Ravenhill was no open sesamé in this 


instance, 


was, 





finishing off the sentence ; “‘ every- | figure in the bed, 
she eaid, as if speaking | | has the Ravenhill jace 


} more taking up her knitting with reaewed energy 
The iron roofing came on | and knitting away with flying needles, 


| in every way 


had been his own nurse | hood— 





I shall send you up | went away, very slowly, steadying herself by the 


passage wall as “she walked, whilst Mrs. Murray 
aa with arms akimbo, glaring defiantly after 
er, 

“So that’s Lady Ravenhill ! Lady Eleanor that 
She looks bad enough herself, She sees 
there is no use trying to get over Mary Murray, 
and like a wise woman she leaves it alone. Well 
—well!” returning to her post, “she looks 
Cosperstely ill, maybe it’s remorse that’s in her 
— now. "Tis a bad bargain you have, in her, 

I'm thioking!” che said aloud to the motionless 
“Tf she was to die, it would 
| be a rare job for you. She’s not bad looking, and 
; but what's looks!” once 


Shut out from the sick-room, Eleanor was ther 
entirely upon her own resources for means to 
pass those long, sunny empty April days. Lord 
Firstflight had been removed to the now empty 
“ George Inn,”’ aud she and her husband were the 
only strangers uuder Mrs. “Bonner’s red-tiled 
roof, 

Kyery morning and a ovening she humbly waited 
outside the sick room for such erumbs of comfort 
as Mrs. Murray was disposed to throw to her, aud 
that hardy dame was nota little softened by this 
beggar at her gates, 

She began to think better of her— more 
especially when Mrs. Bonuer was loud in her 
praises, telling how she was no more troub le in 
a house thar af she wasn’t in it, how easily pleased 
how good to her ‘daughter ! ! 

No grand, houses were in the neighbour- 
no caller: came with kind inquiries to 
break vhe monotony of the weary days 

There was no library, of course, only a few 
well-thumbed books of sermone, and a tattered 
copy of “ Robinson Crusos” with which to be- 


were, some better, some | guile the weary hours. 


Hagh was getting better. 

He was conscious, his bones were knitting, but 
still the dragon watched his threshold. 

And now the great fear taken of her mind, 
Eleanor began to leave her odd tlree-cornered 
room, aud to walk about the lanes and fielda, to 
wander afar and afield with Mrs, Bonner’s four- 
teen-year-old granddaughter to pick wild flowers 
in big bunches, and to return with muddy boots 
and Avet petticoats, a fine, healthy appetite, in 
time for her rural, but substantial meal of six 


\ handsome, portly, respectable-looking elderly | o’clock tea. 


Woman came out into the 
door carefully after her. 

“ Lady Ravenhill, 1 believe,” she said, dropping 
an old-fashioned curisey ; “ his lordship igs much 


passage, 


{ the same.” 


‘But can’t I go in a 
Ravenhil! 
“No, no, my lady. 
He knows no one.” 
Oh, do let me in for one moment ! 
one moment, I’ll make no noize.” 


Tirat 
easy 


for 


“No, mum, I can’t!” 
door, 
“But I am his wife,” cried Bleanor, impa- 


tiently, “and L insist on going in! What right 
have you to — me t ‘Who are you?” 

“Yam Mary Murray, that held him fn my 
arme the day he was born—-that was his mother’s 
maid, and then kis nurse—that lived ir the 
family twenty one ae t’s who Jam. As to 
right, and wife, yor 
do how littie call you have to talk in that way 
‘Twas an ill day for him when he put the ring on 
your fioger—and you can't pass into this room 
unless it be over my | ody | ie 
‘How can you be #9 insolent !” cried Eleanor, 
no less astonished than annoyed ; but suddenly 
bethinking herself that the threshold of a sick 
room was scarcely ® proper place for a quarrel 
she softened dowa, 
er all, this woman was doing her best for 

and was fond of him, and from her point 
of view was right. 











So «aking a atrugg'e with her temper, she 
said =. 
* Very well, Mrs. Murray, as long as you look 
fter hima, and wurse him back to health--I—I— 
| will not trouble you.” 
Without another word, ehe turned about and 


closing the | 


What would be the good ? 
' and she admired her good temper, her pretty 
| face, and her odd forbearance. 





Ta the mornings she amused herself by teaci- 
ing this girl Maggie writing, arithmetic, and 
fancy sewing. 


The afternoons they went out together, and in 


| the evenings Mrs. Bonner herself sometimes came 
nd see him?” asked Lady | 


and sat beside her fire. 
She pitied this lonely young wife. She won- 
dered why she was debarred from the sick-room, 


She had thrown out a few hints to Mra, Mur 


putting her back to the | ray, who had now relaxed into taking her tea 


downstairs, but she might as well have hinted t 
the kitchen ehivia: y: 

She did boldly venture to ask “if the lord up 
stairs had anything bad against the lady,” and to 
this query she was relieved to hear a gruff nez2 
tive. 


‘© Nothing licht in her conduct, eh?” etabold 


| ened by success. 
ady shiz knows as well as I j 


“She's a Ravenhill herself,” returned M: 
Murray, as if that alone would vouch for all the 
virtues, 


“But they do seem a queer pair!” ventured 
Mrs. Bonner. p ; 
“Aye! I'm not sayivg there’s not iiat,” stir 


ring ber tea. 

“No far nily, 1 suppose | & 

“No,” snappishiy ; “no family 

“ Aye! that’s lways a pity, especially wher 
there’s a title!” 

“Yes, and when he’s the last of his name.” 

* Deary me! got no brothers, nor nothing ?” 

“No, not a soul ! 

“ And has she no people }” 

* Not a creature bel ‘longing to her except him. 

“ Aye, dear me! it’s sad to see a fine famils 
dwindle down and dieout, It was a narrow thing 








for them both in the accident,” 
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“Yes, that if were ; but it would—Heaven for- 
give me for saying it~have been no great loss if 
she had been taken ; he could easily get another 
wi 
“ Taws, Mrs. Murray ! how can you bring your 
tongue to give out such a thing?” said her com- 
panion, setting down her saucer and looking 
unutterably shocked. “It’s nearly murder!” 

“Murder? It would have been the hand of 
Providence to my min! !}” 

* Poor young lady | what harm is she doing ? 
Anyway, you see, it was him, not her, that was 
pear going; and what would you have called 
that ?” 

“Y know what I’m talking about,” said Mrs. 
Murray, rising, and ehaking the crumbs from her 
apron into the fireplace. “ I’ve known him, baby, 
boy, and man, just ag if he was my own son ! 


” 


He was a bit wild in his day, when he was an |} 


licer, like the rest of them ; but there’s uo harm 
in him. And, you believe me, he has more good 
in bis little finger than she has in her whole 
body !” 

“Deary me!” cried Mrs, Booner, taking up the 
eudgels for her client. “He must be the best 


man, then, that ever drew the breath of life! | 


know him, and I know Acr, there’s where the 
difference lies ; and I think a nicer, a milder, nor 
» etter lady never stepped |” 
“Well, well, I can’t stay here al! day drawing 
ut their characters!" said Mrs. Murray, with 
her hands on her hips. ‘‘ And, to let you into a 
secret, I can’t keep her out of the sick-room 
puch longer, The doctor is an old, talking, gos- 
s‘piuy idiot. He has been and told him that his 
vife is here-—been here this three weeks, and very 
anxioug About him, And now he’s always asking 
for her, and saying he wants ‘o see her, and [ 
don’t know how I’m to put hiu off much louger, 
‘or he is just as headstrong as when he was ten 
ars old.” 
' But how have you managed to quiet him up 
to uow $’ 


“ Oh, lets of ways ! I don’t wevt her coming, 


and arguing, and talking, and exciting him now he’ 


ison the turn, She'll maybe be working bim in- 
to a rage, and throw him back weeka, if not into 
his grave. I always say she is out when he asks 
~~either out or sick ?”’ 

‘Merciful patience | Mrs. Murray ; but you are 
& free woman with your tongue, and don’t stick 
at a trifle} ” 

“Stick at a trifle? No, nor never did, when 
Master Hugh was to be served. And now, if 


VASTeL 


you'll give rae that cup of chicken broth, I'll just | 


take it up, and stand over him while he swallows 
it. He's gatting as hard to manage now as a two- 
year-old colt, and saying he won’t take this and 
that; but he kuows that there’s no use in his 
talking when he has to deal with Mary Murray !” 
Exit, tray in hand, with slow aud majestic deport- 
ment ; and honest Mra, Bouner began to collect the 
tcu-things, and to digest a few of the items of 
news that she had gleaned from her late com- 


panion, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
__ Frese from her interview with Mrs. Murray, 
Mrs. Bonner went upstairs to take “a look,” as 
she called it, at Lady Ravenhill’s fire. 

She was sitting by it, in the dusk, her head 
sank forward on her breast, her hands idly c.asped 
‘a her Iap—altogether in an attitude of the 
deepest dejection, 

Poor, friendless, young creature! Mrs. Bon. 
ner’s hearh went out to her at once, and she 
dustied about stirred up ® good blaze, swept tha 
ne arth, and hurrying away down to her own 
premises, returned with the tea brewed extra 
>-rong, accompanied by freeh brown bread; hot 
‘rom the oven, fresh butter, an thick, yellow 
cream, 

if that old Jezabel upstairs was going to stand 


over him whilst he-took his chicken broth, she | 


would stand over her and see that: she made a 
00d tea-—for a sparrow would have etarved on 
" hee tee was despatched in a better 
ae and the things carried away. 

é. rs, Bonner still remained hanging about the 
ovm, making a feint of dusting where no duet 


F ck ° e443 . 
| existed, droppivg little remarks from time to | 


| 


time—for that lonely figure, sitting evening alter 
evening by the fire, without a soul bo speak to, 
made her heart ache. She would keep her com. 
pany, just in a kind of way, if she could. Fer- 
haps her intention was 
she suspected, for her young lodger said, after a 
while,—- 

“ Suppose yon sit down, Mrs. Bonner, and talk 
to me, and tell me all about the history of this 
great old house of yours, and keep me company 
for awhile, if you have nothing to do!" 

And Mrs, Bonuer, nothing loth, seated herself 


Geclared that it was but little she kaew about 
the Grange Farm, except that it way main and 
old, and had been in Bonner’s family for many a 
year. 


stables were carved, and made out iu rare, fine 
style, and the big kitchen had been, people said, 


the place was besieged in time of war, and a lot 


heads-—~and she forgot the name of the others. 

“The Cavaliers!” suggested her companion, 
“This looks like a good old cavalier family man- 
sion, and I am certain that they defended it 
from cellar to roof! Are there any ghosts?” 

** Ghosts !-~Heaven save us! What put them 
in your head ? ” 

“Oh, only the fitness of things. 
to be guosts in this good old house, 
not be right otherwise! I’m not a bit afraid oi 
them, so you may tell me the worst without 
hesitation,’ 

“Not afraid of them [-~then you’re the only 
person I have heard say the like,” said Mrs. 
Bonner, surveying her with wide-eye’ incredulity. 


There « ught 


shake ali over like a shape of jelly 
one,” she added in a mysterious whisper, not 
wholly devoid of triumph. 

“Seen one / 
once all about it. 
were |” 

“T did not think myself over and above lucky 
atthe time,” said Mrs, Bouner, grimly, “i 
wished myself anywhere else, i can tell you '” 


What a lucky woman you 


dying to hear a real ghost story from the lips of a 
person who has actually seen the ghost herself ? 


hitched her chair a little nearer, cleared her 


had alreaay heard at least a dozen times :~- 
“You must know, mum,” she said, “that when 
I was a young girl I was nurse in a grand family 


garven Place-—~and a mighty old grand place it 
was! If you were to see that, you would not 
think the Grange anyway out of the common, 
Such big stairs and little rooms and narrow pas- 
sages, and cellars going underneath to the sea—- 
it beat everything! It was as lonely as lonely 
could be; standing in a big, rambling park, siop- 
ing down to the seashore, with all sorts of bays 
and creeks running into it. It had a desperate 
bad name for ghosts, and no servant in that side 
of the country would stay iv it for gold untold, 
so that is howa stranger like me came to be there, 
But Tf got rare good wages, and I hai a stout 
heart, being as you are now yourself, and Bonner, 
"he was there too, as kind of Pailiff under the head 
man, His father and mother were living in those 
days, Well, to make a long story short, as the 
saying is, Mr. Tregarven was a widower, with one 
little boy, whom I minded, and two grown-up 
young ladies, of about eighicen aud nineteen. 
Sweetly pretty they was, os ever you saw, Miss 
Rose and Miss Mabel ; just home from school— 
finished, as they call it. The master was away at 
the time I am talking 6f, and there was only the 
ladies and little Arthur at the house, and me and 
the other servants, not so many of them as there 
might have been-~not for the want of plenty of 
wages and advertisements, but a lot had just 





cleared out in a body saying they would lose their 


more transparent than , 


j and 


at a respectful distance without any pressing, and | 


Some did say it had been a great place in its | 
day, and then, beyond the piggeries there were | 


traces of great terraces and broken steps, and the | i 
| Bonner paused to take breath. 


the great hall ; end once, hundred» of years ago, | 


of people shot and piked upon the stairs—Round- | 


| up, letting the land, and goi 
| The young ladies liked the p! 


It would | to leave it, and were for staying on at any price ; 


' though there was this to be said, they had neve 


| about alone, after dark, as bo 


+. 3° . 
- ss | ladies, being 
* 4s for me, the very thought of them makes me | : F 
I’ve seen j 


Ob, Mrs. Bonner, then tell me at | 


** Now, do begin and tell meall about it, for I’m | 


Come---go on,” aud thus encouraged, Mre. Bonner ! 
throat two or three times, and began to relate her | 
crack story—a story whic! everyone in the village 


| nothing, but she 


in the West of England—the Tregarvens of Tre- | 





money and discharges and everything, but they 
couldn’t put up with the White Lady any longer.” 
“The White Lady! Was that what they called 


Bleanor, stirring up the fire into a fine 


it?” said 
cheerful bl:ze 

it was. At some times she was worse, 
more than others. Dark wiater and 
autumn nights she walked constant, and no one 
lared 49 about i}ic houee alone ; but in the 
light, bright weather there was never no eign of 
her to be seen.” 

* And what was she like when she was 
“She was very tall, nearly six fee 
wore a large curled. wig, anda let of hair over hat 
head and down her back; she carried a fan before 
her face, and all you ever saw of that was a pau 
of wicked black eyes. She wore » kind of hoop, 
a white satin dress over a grand flowered petticoat, 
high-heeled shoes, that went clatter, clatter, clai 
ter, up and down the stairs, and in her other hand 
Here, worthy Mre 
* Often and often 
had she beon seen at. corners of passages, or met 
full face on the stairs by the housemaids, going wy 

into the rooms,” 

* And no one ever caught her?” cried Lady 
Ravenhill, with arched eyebrows. 

“Cauvht ber! Bless you they couldn't get 
nway from her near fast enough. They ran like 
Indians in the other direction; aud the house had 
now got such a desperate bad character that Mr. 
py quite openly of shutting it 
s to live eleewhere. 
and were loth 


geen { ” 


she carried a pack of cards.” 


Tregarven was talki 


seen her, though Miss Mib were always roving 
Las any fw lions. 
“ Just at this time, Mra. Tewson, the house- 
keeper, took her niece to mind Master Arthur, 
ead I was promoted maid to the young 
smart and handy, and their o1 
having gone off » terrible i¢ of sereeching 
hysterics, She had seen her, and soon I was 
do the same 

‘Lt was standing one evening between light an? 
dark in Miss Ma's room, the door wide open, 
and she with her back to it before the glass, and 
was just walking over to shut the door, wit a 
dress hanging over ray arm, when I heard a grea 
pitter, pitier, patter coming along the corrid 
and in another moment she was stauciog tn 
doorway, just as they described, 

“T saw her as p'ain as I see you now—tal 
with the cards, and fan, aud black eyes, 

“She etoo! fora full minute and gazed at me, 
end thenshe passed on, sud left mio feeling as if 
I would fall in a faint on the floor. 

“Miss Mab turned round sharp, but she saw 
sard the footsteps ag plain as £ 

: the apring to the door and 


! 

‘ 
at 
‘ 


did, and I just mar 
barred it aa ifshe were still outside, 

“T waaeo fright-ued I hardly dared creep down 
stairs, even with Miss Mab walking besiJe me, 
and laughing at meas 4 poor silly goose. 

“Tdii not get over this fright for a good 
while, but Miss Mab was so brave, and said that 
she would give anything te see the White Lady 
that she made me brave tov, ina kind of way ; 
anishe had her wish, for she aud I were going 
upstairs a few evenings afterwards together, jus! 
before dinner—I was carrying up a lot of poor 
‘lothing, we had been hard at work ou in the after- 
noon-—when Jo and beholdt at a warn of the 
landing we came straight face to face with the 
Lady. 

“There she stood, co close to us [Teaw her 
diamonds glitter in the light, and her eyes Sash 
like Gre. 

“No wonder people were afraid of har, and 
said she was the wicked Lady Joan, who spent 
all her nights at cards, and staked her soul with 
Satiu and lost, 

“ Miss Mab gave a kind of little start, but sh 
neither shrieke@ uor ram away. She dic ovhat 
no one had ever been knawn to do belore—-sl 
faced her, with her head 


in the air, and 
‘Woman or Denon, let me pass! 

She did, indeed, for the figure was standing 
right in the middie of the stairs, and it moved a 
bit to one side, and she walked up past it, and I 
—¥ dare not but follow her for shame, though 
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the sweat stood out 
and my knew 
arcely 
ish 


» beads 
were knocking together so as icould 
siagzer uy , 
id got up on the landing and dashed after 
lady into the room. 

* Shut the door, Wood,’~-that was my maiden 


me—-she ssid, ‘and come here, I have some- 
hing to tell you.’ 
ineed not remark that I slammed the docr 


nd locked it 


pret ty smart 
‘ 


Listen to me, Emma Wood,’ she says, nod- 





er head and speakicg under her breath. 
at what we met on the stairs just now !’ 
‘Lor,’ 


miss, waen't it terrific!’ 
like fainting ! 
‘You feel like nothing of the sort, Wood. 
was no Morea ghost than youare! It waga 
man being ! 

Gracious powers, M 
say eo?” 

ote 


aays I, ‘I 
fee! 
ine Mab ! how can you 
Tsaw its eres; they were living eyes! I 


heard it breathe. Its of onions. It’s Lands 
re red, 1nd 


nelt 
coarse 


bands of any lady. Lady Joan in her picture has 


tiny, wee white hands, and that worman’s on the 


staire were lixe a leg of mutton, I'm th 
oniy person whe 8s ever been close to her [ 
suppose, and no! fainted 
che has her own reasons for haunting the bouse, 
and driving us out of it.’ 

**f And what reasons could there be 

have an idea, but I won’t say at present, 
my good Emma; but I'm sure we shall see n 
£the White Woman before long. She’li come 
back and try and frighten me in earnest,’ 

Aud Miss Mab wae right. Two nights later 

and a pitch it ib were--she and Miss 

me were sitting up very late playing cards in a 
queer little three-corned oak room just out of 
the big ball. It was late—about eleven-—and | 
was main sleepy; and as a kind of hint that it 





A 


‘ 





ore 


Towle 
dark 


ere nigh on bedtime, J carried in their candies, 
and f did that Miss Rose looked round, and 
said,—- 


** We'll be ready in a moment, Emma; we've 
only finish this round.’ 
dummy whist, drawn up at 6 
by the fire 





ittie old card- 


“The worda were hardiy owt of her mouth | 
than there was the White Lady the middle 
of us, ae if she hed burst out of the wall. 1 
urned cold all over when she spoke, in a kind of 


queer, deep, foreign accent, aud said, ‘ Will you 
nermit ‘ Sw snd 2? 
permis mae to take a hand? 
“Miss Rosie jumped up as 
shot, but Miss Mab was certaiuly a desperately 


$# eh 
ik She 


vut in one mom 
the table overset 


‘y 
ti 





it, the candles were blown out, 
and ehe was gone through the 
st as she had come, : 

“It took us eome time t: get over this, i can 
ell you !—meaning and Miss Tregarven. 
Misa Mab, quite cool, lit the candles, picked up 
he table aod cards, ond then began going round 

com with a light in her hand, examining 
he wainseot, all oak aud in panels, knocking and 
feeling with her hands 

“*) have it!’ she ealled out. 





vo 


me 


Look here !' and sure enough sho held up a tiny 
bit of white that she found sticking out of a 


crevice, ‘There's a 
aid, quite 
rs 


of her pett 
triumphant bke, ‘and t 

scretp door, We must find a way to 
morrow. Say nothing about it 
now come to bed,’ 

“Next morning quite early she was down and 
spent near two hours fingering and feeling for the 
spring, aud she fowad it. It were about sight 
o clock, and dusklike still, when the bit of wall 
like slid by, and there was a stone stair leading 


somewhere, 


prece icont,’ she 
sere’a the 
»pen it to- 
anyone ; and 


“Will you believe it, down went Miss Mab, 
and I after her, as in duty bound, with my heart 
in iay taouth, stealing down, till we came te a 
grest, cold vault piace likea chapel, no one knew 
of, nader the house, [t wae as full of caske and 
bales as any custom house, which surprised me & 
good bit, 


From that we stole into another place the 








same, and it wa now gettin; quite ligat, through 
long suits OF windows, an’ we crept in among the 
pales, Uke 





my forehead, 


stairs, but I did make a bold 


| bold as Miss Mab herself, 


and enormous—not like the 


a, and it’s ray opinion that | 


' together, 


They were playing | 
le ; 


had been 
| wis 
brave young lady, She marie a grab at the figure, ! 


‘ Here is afind ! | 


| handa, and fing her into the old well. 


| covered ; and when a dog came sniffing I 


& lot of little rooms, and in one we looked in, and 
there we saw a bed, a chair, a table, a grand 
carved glass, and in front of a big curly wig 
a@ pot of white paint, a fan, and Danging on 
the wall the White Lady’s petticoat and dress, 
and mighty grimy they looked in the morning 
light. 

“J then felt no more fear, and was nearly as 
And we stole on still, 
behind walls, till we were brought up by the 
sound of voices—loud, coarse, men’s voices—aod 
saw a great stream of light and a lot of people 
close by in another room, where a great fire was 
roaring up the chimney, and in front of it was a 
black-l!ooking old woman with a red handkerchief 
over her head and a pipe in her mouth; another 
younger, a bold-looking girl, with great, gold 
earrings, aud about four or five meu. They had 
a case for a table, and on it were bottles, and 
sausages, and bread, and plenty of glasses. 

“The men had tawny faces, some of them, and 
earrings ; and there were one or two men from 
the village—tishermen supposed to be, but I saw 
now smugglers-——and it was great bravery for 
smugglers to come into Mr, Tregarven'’s own 
house, for he was always on the watch for them 
aud helping the coastguards, he hated ’erm so ; 
aud people said there was more smuggling and 
more goods run just somewhere about that part 
of the coast than in all the rest of Fugland 
There were such fine caves aad bays, 
and the ghostly funerale people said they saw in 
the park, sqmetime six coffins and bearers, were 
all just so many boxes of lace, and silk, and 
brandy. 






Cs ' 
“We cowered down, I can tell you, almost 


fearing the very beating of our own hearts, 
and could hear every word they said, They 
were glorying in some great run they had 
nade, and laughing and drinking--oh ! driukiog 
a deal—women and all. 

“« There will be a big cargo to-night,’ says 
one, ‘Now’s our time, when the old boy's away. 
The Jeannette will be off the point at nine to- 
night, and she’s loaded to the watermark with 
the best cognac and cigars; be rare chance we 
have this time.’ 

“* How did your little game do last night?’ 
gaid one of the sailore toa black-eyed man in his 
shirt sleeves turned up, and his bare arms all 
tattooed, 

Oh, pretty middling, as you call it. Dat 
young one with the blonde hair, she fear nothing, 
She face me ou the stairs, she face me last night. 
She is the belle, and the maid wae Pas mal’ I 
we had dem down here now,’ laughing, and 
showing a mouthful of white teeth, ‘would not I 
kisg them, é’une et l'autre. I like to see brave 
girle—-brave, and pretty, and young.’ 

“*Hold your silly tongue!’ said’ the old 
woman, shrilly. ‘You and your nonsense will be 
getting us all into trouble. You must give that 
girl » rare good ecare, or she'll be smelling a 
rat} 

'* And suppose she did, and made out our 
little same ?’ 

“Tt would be worse for her ifwhe did,’ said 
a big man, fiercely. ‘I'd get you to decoy her 
down here, strangle ‘her with these very two 
We've 
too much at stake to etand at a trifle. They 
would say up above that she was lost, and there 
would bean end of her,’ he concluded, with an 
cath. 

“ At this bruta! speech even Miss Mab chivered, 
and wecrept close together—so close that [could 
hear the thumping of her heart, and every foot- 
step that came vear us we thought we were dis- 
broke 
out into a cold sweat allover. He found 11s, too ; 
but, as Mercy had it, he was a village dog who 


| knew Miss Mab--a long, ugly, lurching brute— 


ead he only smelt her, stared at ber, wagged his 
tail,and went away. I suppose he thought she 
wasa smuggler too, In the end, they all went 
out, or into their stores, We crept off, and up 
into the house again, morg dead than alive, and 
covered with cobwebs,” and mould, and dust. 


| Miss Mab sent for the coastguard, telegraphed for 
| her papa, and the whole gang were caught that 


very samenight, It was a great triumph for my 


vo. mice, and we saw off thie big place | young ady, and even I got some praise. The 


Te TT 


asking for you. 








goods were sent off, the vaults shut up, the 
White Lady's clothes exposed to all believers in 
her, and the house was like any other from that 
time forward.” 

“ And what became of Miss Mab {” asked Lady 
Ravenhill, 

“Oh! she married an officer-—-she was just 
cut out for a soldier herself—and went off to 
India. And I married, and Mr. Tregarven made 
me « present of one hundred sovereigns on my 
wedding-day, and Miss Rosie and Miss Mab gave 
me my silver teapot and ewer and spoons, the 
very one you had this evening ; and now I’ve 
talked you weary and myself hoarse, and I must 
be going, my lady. I declare there’s nine strik- 
ing !” starting up with horror. 

“You deserved all you got, Mra. Bonner, and 
I have been greatly interested in your story, aud 
Tam very wuch obliged to you for so kindly 
entertaining me. You have made the long eve- 
ning seem nothing,” said her lodger. 

“J can tell you something else, my lady, if I 
may make so bold. Your husband is better ; be’s 
got his eenses quite clear at last, and he’s been 
if I were a wife I would see 
that woman further before J’d let her stand 
sentry between me and my husband. 1’d just 
open the door as I do this one, and walk in. 
Good-night,” and so saying Mrs, Bonner suited 
the action to the word, flung the door wide, 
walked out and shut it behind her with an un 
usual amount of decision, leaving Lady Ravenhill 
to contemplate the propriety of following her 


advice. 


(To be continued.) 








A LOYAL LOVE. 
o=999= 
(Continued from page 225.) 
“I'm uncle Frank’ little boy,” he said doubt- 


fully ; ‘I want to go with my uncle Frank,” 


It required a great deal of diplomacy to bring’ 
him to agree to this fresh arrangement, but finally, 
on the understanding that “ Uncle Frank ” would 
come again soon, he was won over, and Frauk took 
his departure, leaving Adelaide to her new found 
happiness. 

In her delight at this sudden restoration of her 
sister’s fair fame, Adelaide had failed to realise 
what Dick's advent had cost Ralph, and it was 
nod until she was lying in bed, with Dick's chubby 
arms clasped around her neck that she fully under- 
stood what bad occurred, , 

It was the one flaw in her happiness. Ralph 
an exile and a wanderer! Ralph homeless, per 
haps beggared! The thought maddened her. 
Could she not prevent it? She was rich, She 
had far more money than she would ever require, 


| enough for herself aud sufficient to compensate 
; 


Dick for the lose of Oatleigh. 

Frank was coming in the morning, she would 
tell him her design, and he would assist her to 
carry it out. 

Frank laughed when she unfolded her plan, and 
pointed out its impracticability. “It is another 
proof—if proof wee needed,” he said “of your 
tender heart, but the thing is impossible. You 
must not think of our friend as a beggar. 
course it will make a great difference to him, but 
he has his own private fortune, which, thougt 
small, is sufficient for him to live upon comfort- 
ably. And I do not know that I am altogether 
sorry for the change ; it-will give him the motive 


| he has lacked ; he has already resumed his paixt 


ing, and I skall not be surprised if even yet be 
makes @ name for himself in the world of Arc.” 
Had it not been for that one terrible mistake 
life would have seemed very vleavant to Adelaide 
just then, The old haunting sense of shame 
‘which had burdened her existence, had disap- 
peared, and Dick, with his bright blue eyes, Dick, 
with his sunny smile and loving disposition, »¢ 
came to her every day a greater joy and blessing. 
But Frank saw she was not quite happy 
Occasionally, the soft brown eyes would moisten 
with unbidden tears, and once or twice when she 
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of an expression of sadness in the fair face. 

What could be the matter? he asked himself, 
Wad it to do with Ralph? Did she really love 
him after all ? 
away? To him it was inexplicable. 

Meanwhile, his own passion increased in 
strength, and he felt he must put an end io the 
suspense Which was becoming intolerable. 

It was the morning after the production of his 
most ambitious drama. He ought to have been 
in the highest spirits, for he had scored an un- 
precedented success. The theatre had been 
packed with the representatives of wealth and 
beauty and talent. 

Adeiaide had excelled ali her previous etforts, 
and he himself had been treated with « magnifi- 
cent ovation which had astonished him. He had 
seen Adelaide only for a few minutes after the 
performance, but now he determined upon paying 
her @ visit, 

He thought she had never looked so beautiful 
as now, seated in an easy-chair, she smiled down 
at Dick, who was playing on the rug at her feet, 

“ Well,” she cried jxyously at the young man’s 
entrance, “ was I not right? did I not prophecy 
your play would make you famous?” and she 
pointed to a pile of newspapers on the table. 

“‘Thope all these flattering encomiums wil! not 
make you vain.” 

“The success was yours, rather than mine,” 
he answered gallantly ; and then, heedleas of the 
child, who was busy with a new toy which Frank 
had brought for him, he said earnestly — 

“ Miss Travers, Adelaide, I can keep silence no 
longer ; have you never guessed what my life has 
been for the last few months ? 


darling, I must speak, I cannot plead in tender 
‘anguage, but let my love plead for me. Giveme 
an answer, dear ; tell me that my love is nob in 
vain. I have been very patient, but this very 
success of which you have spoken, bas shown me 
the hollow mockery of wealth, of reputation and 
honour, unless it be shared with you. Adelaide, 
be merciful, for in refusing me your love you will 
be taking all the sunshine out of my life.” 

She looked at him so sorrowfully, Oh! so 
sorrowfully, and her voice was low and tremulous. 

“My dear friend,” she said, “ my kind, true- 
hearted friend, what am I to say to you! This 
is a bitter grief to me. 
tender care, all your kindness and loving sym- 
pathy, with apparent ingratitude} And yet I 
must! Frank, do not despise me. I ax uot in- 
ETS 
me, but not in that way. 
breaks my heart to see you so unhapvy ; but 
indeed, indeed, [cannot marry you. It would be 
crue] and unjust, for I do not love you like that;”’ 
aad she burst into tears. 

“Let me hope, Adelaide,” he said despairingly, 
“in the yeara to come, when I have proved my 
devotion, perhaps my great love may yet win 
you,” 

She took him by the hand, and the truthful 
brown eyes looked steadily into bis. 

“Frank,” she said, “ my present cruelty \s the 
best’ kindness, { love you now as I should a 





darling brother ; the other love will never come ; | 


do not press me further.” 

What be saw in her face perhaps he himself 
scarcely Kaew then, but it showed him his hope 
wae aul vain, 

‘Heaven bless you, Adelaide!” he murmured, 
rckenly 3 “forgive me for the pain I have caused 

” 






; “ forg 
you, I will go now, 

He pressed her hand passionately ; kissed Dick 
who had stopped his play in wonder, and passed 
out with unsteady steps, feeling as if his heart 
were broken, while Adelaide canght up the boy 
0 ber arms and kissed him and wept over him 
A ternately, 





CHAPTER IX. 


Tar one black day in Frank Gardiner’s life 
Was the one on which Adelaide refused to become 
his-wife 
Sanguine 


bad thought herself alone, he kad caught sight | 


Adelaide, you | 
cannot be ignorant that I love you; that my one | 
great hope has been to make you my wife. My | 


blow to his hopes meant. 


; ven when he left Gloucester Terrace he did not 


| know tue depth of his pain. 


partially stunned by a physical blow. 
His landlady looked at him with curiosity 


his room, 

“ Poor young fellow!” she muttered, “he has 
had some nasty news, I'll warrant ; he looks just 
| like a ghost } 
I'm sorry, for a nicer young geatleman never 
lived.” 


love for Adelaide was not a passing mood, nota 
boyish faucy founded on a beautiful face and a 
woman’s stoile, it was the loyal whole-hearted 
love of a true man. His affection for Adelaide 
was a part of his being: it stirred hie every 
nerve, it was inwoven with the very bivod that 
coursed through his veins. Unconsciously she 
had become a part of himeelf, and to take away 
his love would have been like despoiling him of 
the air he breathed. 

It was indeed the fervour and the purity of 
his passion that saved him now from utter ruin. 
Unavailingly at first, the idea tried to force its 
way into the poor dazed brain, but at length like 
aray of light in the darkness it shone upou him 
and «-rew clearer and more perfect, 

He had told Adelaide that he loved her, and 
he would do his best to make her happy, seeking 
his own happiness in the reflection of her joy. In 
the abandonment of his own bitter grief he had 
| forgotten his discovery of the morning , now it 
came back to him with a vivid force and direct- 
ness that aesured him of its truth. She could 
aot marry him because her heart had passed 
from her keeping. 

He did not attempt to argue the matter ; the 
fact was patent to him as the shining of the sun 








another, and that other was Somerset. Why 
she had sent him away he did not know, he did 
not even pause to consider, but that she loved 
him be felt certain. 

He rose and lit the gas. 
address, he would write to him. 
loving man he was, he pushed back the weight 
of his own misery in the endeavour to secure the 


communication to make to you which spoiled 


ible of your love, and you are very dear to | your Jife aud drove you an exile from your coun- 
Oh! Frank, it nearly | try. 


To-day I am goiug to make amends, You 
know full well, though I have never confessed it 
t> you in actual words, that [ love Miss Travers, 


declined. Can you gueas why ! 
she loves you, 
two I am of course ignorant, but whatever it 
way have been it has not lessened her affection, 
of that Iam sure. She looks wretchedly ill, If 
you would have the rosea restored to her cheeks 
and the radiance to her eyes, come back at once, 
Ever your friend, aad once your rival.—-FRaNx,” 


I will tell you ; 


Tears of pity welled up iu Ralph Somerset’s 
eyes as he sat some few days later iu his studio, 
perusing his friend’s letter. 

“Poor old Frank!” he murmured softly, 
“whata gallant, unselfish fellow he is; he makes 
me ashamed of myself,” 

He sat pondering & long time. 
he to do? Did Adelaide really jove him? The 
thought sent the blood coursing faster through 
his veins and brought a vivid colour to his cheeks, 
And Frank was not likely to have been mistaken, 
Still circumstances had altered materially since 
that memorable day. Then he was a rich man, 
now he was comparatively poor. 

But he could work, he had the ability, and 
with Adelaide’s comfort as an incentive, there 
could be no question of failure. Yes, he would 
go; he would pack his things that very day, and 
once more put his fortune to the test. 


What ought 





Now that his resolution 


He was conscious 
But if so, why had she sent hire | only of a dull, heavy aching, as if he had been 


mixed with pity as he passed her on his way to 


Indeed poor Frank stood io need of pity. His | 


actually failed that he realised what this death | once again stand on English ground. He would 


not call on Frank, he would go straight to Ad 
laide and renew his offer. 

It was already afvernoon when he reached 
Gloucester-terrace and sent in his name. Mrs 
Porter had taken Dick for a walk and Adelaide 
was alone. 

How his heart beat as he entered the well- 





Well, whatever it is, I'm sure | 
, ’ 


| 





| 


He bad Ralph's | 
Like the brave, | for ua the past has no existence, we will begin 


happiness of the woman for whom he would wil- j and 
How can J repay all your | lingly have sacrificed his life, 


| 








Bon whic was formed every j of Oatleigh is fast following in the 
Unlike his friend he had not been very | minute of delay seemed an age, and he burned ; his uncle Ralph, whose name is a household word 
of succesa, but it was not until he had d with impatience for the moment when he should { wherever lovers of English art congregate. 


known room! His throat seemed parched, and 
for a few moments he stood unable to speak. 
Adelaide on her part was deathly pale. She 
etood resting oné arm for support on the back of 
her chair and trembling in every limb, 
But she recovered her aself-possession before 


Ra 





r, Somerset!” she exclaimed, gently, “I 
thought you were in Italy,” 

The sound of her voice restored him to bie 
senses, and he crossed the room. 

“ Adelaiie,” he said, “ Adelaide, does not 
your heart tell you why I have come back? My 
beloved, will you send me away again without 
me word of comfort? My darling, can you not 
forgive the wretched, miserable past? Adelaide 
look into your heart aud teil me that my hope is 
not baseless, that you have for me just one tiny 
spark of love.” 

“Surely,” she answered, “you are reversing 
our positions ; it is I who should sue jor forgive- 
neas for my wild, wicked words, and the base 
thoughts in wy heart.” 

She would have said more, but he checked her 
gently. 

“ Adelaide,” he whispered, “Can we not put 
all that away from us‘ Why need we trouble 
ourselves abuut the past ; let the dead bury its 
dead. I love you, Adelaide, will you be my 
wife? Iam nota rich man now, but I can keep 
you in comfort, and perhaps some day | may 
gain & name that even you may not be ashamed 
to bear.” 

The beautiful brown eyes glow 


‘Ao with a won- 


at noonday ; her love had been bestowed upon drous light, as she murmured, shyly, -- 


T think I have always loved you, Ralph, but 
I feel that [ am not worthy of yuur affection,” 

For anawer he tovk her in his arma and kisaed 
her passionately. 

“My darling !” he cried, “not another word ; 





our lives from to-day.” 
She laid her beautiful head upon hiy shoulder 
thus they sat, silent, with the si.ence of a 
perfect bliss. 
Ralph stayed a-week in England, and during 





“Dear Ralph,” he wrote, “once before I had a | that time the lovers made al! their arrangements, 


It was decided that he should return to Ttaly to 
study hard for the neat twelve months, and at 
the end of that time they would be married, 

“YT do not care for money, dear,” <Adelaic 
said, “I have enough for both; but I would wich 


This morning I ssked ber to be my wife and she | my husband te make a name for himself,” and 


be assented smilingly, as he would have done to 


Of what has passed between you | any suggestion she had chosen to make. 


The night before leaviug England Ralph 
went to his friend’s house. It was a pathetic 
meeting between the two men, but Frank bore 
himselfbravely, and iet uo sign escape him of 
the agony he suffered. 

“Let me congratulate you, old friend,” he 
said, when Kalph told him of what had happened; 
“that she haa accepted you takes away half my 
owa pain, for | know vou are worthy of her.” 

They did not say much for the heart of each 
was too fuli for words, but several times that 
night Ralph found himself wondering whether if 
rewards went by merit he or Frank would be the 
happier man, @ question which neither he nor 
Adeiaide could satisfactorily have answered. 

During the year which followed Ralph worked 
hard in his profession, and not without consider- 
able results ; for the vision of Adelaide was ever 
befere him, stimulating his avabition anc nerving 
his arm, so that even before his marriage he 
gave ample proof of the correctness of Frank’s 
judgment. 

a” * % . 

Many years have elapsed aince the commence 
ment of our story, bringing their inevitable 
ehauges in their train, Dick Somerset the owner 
footsteps of 
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George Irvine has long siuce joined the great 
majority, } eatre 


but his th still ——— under 
the able management of his successor, and ther 
one night had gathered a brilliant pt fashion - 
able assembly to witness the latest production 
of one of the most talented dramatists of the 
nineteenth century. 

Several times duri: ig the evening the applause 
is almost deafening in its intensity, and when at 
length the curtain falls for the last time the 














whole house breake into one uproarious cry of 
* Author, author.” 

See thera he is, that tall handsome maa witk 
pale refined features and a certain suspicion of 
sadness in his nobie-looking face. Hush! he is | 


going to speak to thank them for their kind 
! . of himself and his play. 
look closely, you will see that his gaze 


lon Res 1) the oc upants of one of the 
boxea. Following his direction you will 
oup of four; a tall man slightly 
6 dramatist, with broad shoulder 
a® magnificently beautiful 





rivate 
observe & gr 
older than th 
nnd frank open face ; 


Pp 








woman who appears still to ‘be in the prime of 
life ; s younger man in the first blush man- 
hood, and a lovely girl with nut brown hair, and 
large, soft browo eyes, evidently the daug of 

the lady on whose shou'der her head is resting. 
{ ll their faces there is a proad happy, 
they are Ralph Somerset, his wife and 


sm lor 


1d their Dick, and 





1ephew, the man 


h triumph they are assisting, is their 
Tear friend, Frank Gar liner 
His love for Adelaide the test of 


has survived 


ese long and it will go down with 
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at 
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| 


im into his grave. Not tha life is an un- 
yone! H gret, er regrettad 
the letter which fetshed Ralph from Italy, for 
ea ng year has made it more plaia 
that Adela happiness was centred in Re alph, 
Besides, there are many things to brighten his 
life. He has succeeded in his profesaion, beyond 
‘is wildest hopes; fame and fortune alike are 
his, and that which ha prizes above all els e- -the | 
loyal friendship of Adelaide and ber Gusbvand. 
To their children he is “ Unele Frank” whom they 
love and admire, and bh Grange never | 





eS a more honoured 
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Movi Por “Give me a rhyme for in- | 
flueniva Friend : What are you wri ing?” j 
Mode et ae le to sy g.” } 

“Tris chintz spe 
the clerk to a custom: 

*but I don’t want avy? 

Youns Misrness 
fresh water to the ck No, | 
niiss ; they ain't drunk wot they had already.” 

I r sulf m insomnia?” “No; | 
wheneve 1 can’t e€ \ ASt logy rat it’s | 
ight, o'clock in the mp rning, and I have | 
been called twice,” : 

t is your QC a $ Why, s she 

I 30 Ver ugly.” she Who said ' 
s ‘ You id la lo 
. j 

Po DSERG Aj you l res fe 6 | 
ra 1 that gamblin ablishme n- 
8ba “ae Notified 18 Pl ietor yes 
‘ by 

Br who } ma an ) \\ sf } 
a breezy youns virl Miss Dobos i Slovba/who | 
hoa en rejected) Ye hilly and ol, 

n ven hr 

call ivse mir er ¢” Yes,” | 
* Well, th al ge yo t Te | ag | 

im noi kei tracle L cannot | 
lecipher wh not exist.’ { 

Wiixins: ‘The faci 's, doctor, my wife does | 
iob walk enough, She can never be pereuaded 

go ous without an object.” Doctor: “Then | 
wity lo yo inet make a point of going out with | 
wee urself ? , 


SS ee ye ea eee 


~~ 


“Just thiuk ; six of my patients recovered this | 


week.” The Old Doctor: “It’s your own fault, 
my boy. You spend too much time at the 
tab my 


"Don't you know that the 
Bare "King § jlomon said: ‘Spare the rod and 
spoil the chil: ar? Bobby: “ Yes, but he didn’t 
say that until he was growed up.” 

Wits: “That young man who plays the 
cornet is ill.” Wallace Do you think he will 
recover }”” The doctor who 


sternly) : 





“T am afraid not, 
is attending him lives next door.” 

First Doctor: “I hear, old fellow, that you 
treated my neighbour for typhus. Was it a bad | 
| ease?” Second Ditto: “A very bad case, the 
man didn’t pay his bill.” 

“Din you have a long run with your play?” 
“T should say so,” replied the author-actor. 
* A mile and a half with an infuriated audience 
ou our heels every step of the way.” 

Groom: “ Dese yer papers neber git things 
right.” Bride: “How so?” “Why it says 
we were married at Hymen’s altar--and it was 
at ole Pehson Johnson’s, that’s how.” 

4. Wrst Exp Recerrion.—-He: “ Who is he ?” 
She: “O, he ig a lion, He has written ao 
book.” “ And who is the girl he is talking to?” 
(Viciously.) “She's an old cat, She has written 
a book.” 

FaTuer: “ Yes, I adt nit that your lover has a 
good income, but he has very expensive tastes, 
very.” Daughter: “You amaze me. What 
does he ever want that is so very expensive |” 
Father: “ Well, you, for one thing.” 

“Why has Lucy gone home so ‘early? I 
thought she was to stay all day,” said mamma. 








Well, mamma,” said Mary, confidentially, “I 
just found she wasn’t a friend I could quarrel 


” 


formen: “ Walter 
ion's share of 
raamn Beatrice 
given me any.” 
right. Lions don’t 


see that you give Beatrice 
hat banana,” Walter: “Yes, 
“Mamma, Walter hasn’t 
Walter: ‘“ Well, that’s all 
“eat bananas.’ 





Maxma: “But, Ethel, how do you know that 
this young man loves yout Has he told you 


so?” Ethel: “Oh, no, Mamma, But tf you 
sould only see the way he looks at me when I} 
am not looking , 

Brive (exchanging 
ling dress} + “ Did I ap 
the ceremony, Clara 

A little at first, dea 
had said ‘ Yes,’” 

Tr: “Please, mum, d'yeh wanter buy 
anythiug in my line. Housekeeper: “ Your 
line vo ig You don’t mean to say y« oa trying | } 
to earn a : honest living at last?” ‘ Yes’m. 
* Well, 7 declare! What are you selling 1” | 
= eo ins, mun,’ 

A yvouna fellow having been asked by one of 
the reer tite sergeants who haunt the precincts 





at him 
bridal costume for travel- | 
pear nervous at all during 
Bridesmaid (enviously): | 





; but not siter George 


carpe. 





Se ne 


of the National Gallery whether he, wanted to 
enlist in a Scottish regiment, replied,-—“ Not I, 
I'd rather go into a lunatic asylum than 1 en it in 
% High! and regiment.’ Well,” said the 
ergeant, “I’ve nae doubt ye’d feel wale at home | 
here.” { 
Tocrisr ‘in America): ‘ That waa a terrible 
fight between those two desperadues-—both of } 
them killec Col. ¢ ta iy (of Texas): “ Big Tom 
nith and Bad Jake Wiggins? Yes, but it was 
great blow to the community.” Tourist: | 
‘Blow? Why, I thou 1ey were two of the } 
2ost worthless scound asouth $” Col, 





| 
don’t you sas | 
nobody t 
{ 

| 

! 


ay (regretfull 
ey we: 


{ 
lemah 6% 


r): “Yess but 
both ile od. There was 


Taat wary old Fellow, Bailie Macduff, was 








2nticed into a friend’s house the other night, and | 
his host managed to win 504, from him at “nap.” 
What is more remarkable, the Bailie had the } 
money on him, and paid, When the Bailie had i 
parted with his isst shilling, he rose, full of | 
wrath. “Won't you stay to supper?” pressed | 
is host, ‘‘ we've a fine piece of haw henge, 
Wait for supper!” yelled the magizivate. ‘‘ By 
heavens, no! Das ye think I can eat fifty shil- | 
lingeworth of ham !’ 


| her. 


i tion. 


“Were you ever arrested before!” asked the 
magistrate. Wandering William (the tramp) 
held his hat before his face and looked sidewise 
atthe Court. “Did yo mean that question, yer 
washup?” he asked. ‘ Why, certainly I mean 


it.” “Sure?” “Stop your trifling, and answer 
me.” “’Seuse me, yer washup, but I can’t git 


over yer taking this for my first appearance. 
Hones, now, do [ look ike er beginner ?”’ 

Fmeman (at the wisdow)—‘ You'll have to 
hurry, miss. The roof’s almost ready to fall in.” 
Boston Girl—“In just a minute. “There’s, a 
volume of Ibsen I can’t find, and—” “ A minute ? 
You haven’t half that much time—” ‘“ That 
much is a colloquialism, sir, for which there is no 
good authority whatever. The word ‘that’ is 
never an adverb, You should say ‘so much,’ or 
‘thus much,’ or ‘as much as that,’ but not--” 
Is dragged out just in time. 

Two countrymen stood staring at a fashionable 
hatter’s window, contemplating with mingled 
surprise and admiration a pewly patented hat, in 
the inside of which a small mirror was carefully 
concealed. “I wonder, now, what is the use of 
that looking glass inside that hat!” at length 
exclaimed one of them. “ Well, you raust be a 
stoopid!” replied his companion, with a super- 
scilious air; “why, so that whoever buys the 
hat may see if it suits him, of course |” 

Tux long-haired caller in the editorial room 
was indignant. ‘“ Poets are born, sir,” he said tc 
the eminently practical editor. “ Of course they 
are,” responded the editor, suavely, “you didn’t 
imagine I thought they were hatched, do you ? 


“TIT mean, air, they are born; born, sir, do you 
understand ! “ T think I do,” and the editox 
rubbed his chin retlectively, “but why are 


they?" That was the straw that fractured the 
spinal columua of the camel, and the poet stalked 
out of the den. 

A GENTLEMAN was showing a cabby over a 
museum, and, showing him a coin, he informed 
him that it was over two thousand years old. 
Cabby evidently did not believe him, but ss 
nothing at the time, and went through the other 
departments lost in thought. On leaving the 
oe he anid to his guide, ‘J say, guy’nor, } 

new you were ’avin’ me over that there coin. 
‘ No; what makes you think that f #" replied his 
informer. “ Didn't you tell me the coin was two 





thousand years old?” “I did.” “ Well, it’s 
only 1894 now.” 
THE moon was just rising from a bank of dense 


clouds as the burglar reached through the hole 
he had made in the back door and raised the 
latch. He had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when he started vidlently. “ Aha!” he mu i 
Tt was not so much his words as his 

“or an instant his eyes rested hungrily upor 
glittering silverware. an his glance wandered 
to the plumbers’ tools ee were scattered about 
the floor, -“ Wo,” he muttered, “ This is an other 
raan’s job, and I don’t take the bread out ht 
mouth.” Retracing his steps, he was soon | 
to view 

Hen 
laboured 








the 


Yeh 


lips quivered, and her breath came ip 
gasps, but she did not speak. “! 
you love me?” he anxiously dema: ided, sei it 
her sluinking hand. “I—J don't know,” she 
faltered. Gently he insinuated his arm sbou 
* Darling, * he murraured, “would you 
like to have me ask your mamma first?” Witl 
a sudden cry of terror she grasped his arm. 
“No, no, nol she shrieked, convulsively 
e is a widow. I want you myself.” Si 
slung to him until he solemuly promised that 
he would say nothing to the old lady for the 
present 
small Berkshire town there lived a retired 
flicer, who possessed the odious habic 0! 
ople all sorts of inquisitive question 
out for as‘roll he met an eccentric 
amed Du incan, and the following 
ce iy to ok ‘Dl ace: “Well, Duncan, you're 
dressed brawly to- “By j where are you going’ 
“Jist to the castle, captain,” proudly re; lied 
Duncan, as he tot ached } h’s cap by way of salute 
‘And what have you g gotin that basket ! 
ne Faith, sir, J bad 
coolly returned 













naval 
asking 
One d 





iurther queried the captain. 
na the impudence to ask,” 
Dunean, 
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SOCIETY. 





Hex Majesty has now got some two-thirds of 
her birthday presents in her possession, the 
value of which during the last seventy-five years 
would be a good fortune for any Prince of the 
Blood. ‘ 

Tur Dake of Parma, father of the Priacess of 
Bulgaria, is the priuce who can boast of the 
yaost children among the princes of Europe. He 
has fifteen, viz., ten daughters and five sons, all 
vf whom are living. 

Trz Princess of Wales has consented to open 
the New Home for Incurables at Streatham on 
the afternoon of July 2nd next, on which occa- 
sion her Royal Highness will be accompanied by 
the Prinze of Wales, and, it is hoped, by other 
members of the Royal Family. 

Tus gift of the King and Queen of the Belgians 
to their niece, the Princess Josephine, who was 
married lately, consists of a diamond brooch and 
bracelet, together with a ten-pointed tiara of 
diamonds containing eleven Persian turquoises of 
enormous size and great value, 

Tras Prince and Princess of Waies have ex- 
pressed their intention of being present on 
Speech Day at Harrow School. This kind 
thoughtfulness on their Royal Highneases’ part 
has given the greatest pleasure, and the date of 
the Speech Day has been altered from July the 
Sth to July the 7th to suit their Royal High- 
nesses’ convenience, 

Tar Queen has placed Oshorne Cottage at the 
dizpoeal of the Duke and Duchess of York when 
they leave Richmond, so, all being well, they will 
proceed to the Tele of Wight towards the end of 
July for a stay of about three weeks, and then to 
Sandringham for a short time before going to 
Scotland. 

‘ak Royal yacht Alverta is being fitted with 
new boilers at Portsmouth, and she is to be 
realy for service by the end of the month fn 
order that she may be available for use during 
e Queen's summer residence at Osborne. The 
Lerta’s service is now strictly limited to the 
lent, Extensive dryrot in her upper works 
has been diecovered during her‘ present refit, so 
it is quite as well that she never goes far now, 

PRINCE AND Parncess CHRISTIAN will enter- 
{rin a large party at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor 
Vark, during Ascot race week, after which 
they are going to Germany to attend the 
wedding of the Herediiary Prince of Leiningen 
and Priacess Feodore of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
‘the pride aad bridgroom are both great grand- 
children of the Duchess of Kent by her first 
marriage with Emich, Prince of Leiningen. 

Tun Duke of York has been invested by 
Maria Christina with the Order of the Golden 
Mecce, The Order is a high and an old one; 
n Jit, aay well be proud to inciude it 
among his many decorations, It ranks with the 


1 Garter, the Prussian Black Eagle, the 
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3 Jrder of the Annunciation, and the 
vussiaun Order of St, Andrew. The man who 
cau Heplay all these on grand occasions must 
necessarily bea Royalty of the first rank, on the 


igh road to a throue, if not already seated on 
ne, 
‘a8 Emperor of Germany drinks nothing but 
ican cotlee, and # year’s supply is sent to him 
regularly after each harvest from a plantation in 
State of Michoacan. That intended for tho 
se of the Emperor's persona! homgehold is known 
a3 the Carocolio, carefully selected and sent to 
him in bags made of silk, while that for the 
uri goes in the ordinary gunny sacks. Coffee 
t when three or four years old, and as 
y froma each harvest is received it is 
to ripeu in the Emperor’s garret, 
riaan Kmperor has given hia sanction to 
pisu for erecting the nadonal monument to 
narck—-for which nearly @ million and a half 
toarks have been subscribed—on the Kénigsplatz, 
between the Victory Ccoluma and the main 
“trance to the new Imperial House of Parlia- 
ment, which is to be opened by his Majesty in 
Presenve of all his fellow Sovereigns in Germany, 
on October 18th next, 























STATISTICS. 


One THIRD of the earth’ is controlled by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, 

Ir ig said that there never is an odd number of 
rows on an ear of corn, 

Wiu1am is the Christian name that has be- 
longed to the greatest number of distinguished 
persois. 

Crycnona, from which we get quinine, is one 
of the mest important exports of Ceylon, over 
£400,000 worth being sent out every year, 

Iv is reckowed that in England 5,071,000 
copies of books are published in one year, and 
sold for £760,650, an average of three shillings a 
copy. 
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GEMS. 





It is better to fail in trying to do good than 
not to try. 

To reach the regions of light you must pass 
through the clouds; some stop there, others 
know how to go beyond. 

Fatse happiness is like falze money—it passes 
for a time as well as the true; but, when it is 
brought to the touch, we find the lightness and 
alloy, and feel the loss. 

Tus efficacy of good examples in the forma- 
tion of public opinion is incalculable. Though 
men justify their conduct by reasons, and some- 
times bring the very rules of virtue to the touch- 
atoue of abstraction, yet they principally act from 
example. 

Noxé would desire to inspire another with 


i selfishness, or malice, or ill-nature, or reveng?, 


or any evil passion. Yet if we possess and retain 
such characteristics in ourselves, no effurt of our 
own will can prevent us from infusing them into 
those with whom we mingle, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASULES. 


SaLMON anD Toast,-—-Season one cup of canned 
salmon with pepper and salt, and heat in a little 
mik or cream. Heat more milk in a shallow 
basin, and dip in it the slices of toasted bread ; 
place these in a hot disk, spread with butter, and 
pour the fish and cream over it, 

Prune Jetty.—Wash, cover with coid water, 
and soak overnight one pound of prunes, Next 
moruivg bring them quickly to the boiling poiut, 
and press through a colander, There should 
be at. least a pint anda half of this pulp after 
straining. Soak a half box of gelatine in half a 
cup of cold water one half hour; put the prune 
pulp on the range, add a cup of sugar, aud the 
juice of a lemon ; stir in the gelatine, and when 
ihe whole begins to welt turn into a mold, 
Serve cold with cream, plain or whipped 

Ravsans Wryu.--Take twenty-five pounds of 
rhubarb, wipe i! with a damp cloth, cut it up 
and bruise it well; put it in a tub with five 
gallons of cold water, let it remain nine days, 
stirring two or three times a day ; strain off the 
liquor, and to each gallon put three pounds loaf 
sugar, and juice and rind of a smal! lemon ; put 
it in a cask or jar with one ounce of isinglass, and 
leave it without the bung for a month ; then 
bung it up and leave in a cool, but not damp, 
place for twelve months ; then bottle. 

Cnocorats,—Take dozen of chocolate, place 1t 
in an enamelled pan with half gill of water ; 
set it near the fire to dissolve slowly, When allis 
dissolved, add to itone pint of milk, and bring it 
gradually to the boil, and it is ready. The 
chocolate is sometimes whisked as it comes to 
the boil, to froth it, but it is better if a French 
pan with an opening in the lid to put the whisk 
through. If you want frothed cream, just whip 
common cream till it is frothy, and put a little 
in the cup, Cocoa and chocolate should always 
be boiled, 























MISCELLANEOUS. 
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In: the Western Pacific Ocean are several 
itlands that appear and disappear at irregular 
intervals. They come up suddenly to warm 
their brows in tho sunshine, and then, after a 
few days or weeks, as suddenly disappear, 

Women are not much esteemed by the Algerian 
Arabs. When a child is born, if it is a oy, the 
women-folk shout two or three times in tie street 
with all their might ; but if it is a girl, they 
shout only once. 

Tus most valuable frame ever made for a pic- 
ture is that; which encloses the “ Virgin and 
Child,” in Milan Cathedral, Ls size is eight feet; 
by six feet, the frame is of massive hammered 
gold, with au inner moulding of lapis lazuli; the 
corners have hearts designed in large pearls, and 
precious stones are inlaid around it. It is said 
to have been the gift of a rich nunnery, and ite 
estimated value is £25,000. 

THE most prominent national custom amoung 
the Burmese is smoking. Every soan, woman, 


and child, from the King downwards, smokes 

immense chervots four or five inches long, made 

with wood 
‘dit 


of a coarse leaf rolled up and filled 
chips, raw sugar, and a dash of tobacco : 
to taste. One of these cheronts onc 
quently passes round the entire family circle, not 
forgetting ever. the smallest members of it, 

THE cotton fields of Egypt are artificially 
watered about eight ‘times duriag cultivation, 
generally by taking the Nile water betweon the 
ridges on which the plants sre growin; 
general ripening of the pods begins in& 
and the cotton is ready for the frat picking 
October. The wages of the pickers are from 
10d. to 1s. 34, daily for men, and 7d, f 

hildren. 

Tr earliest form of the horse: \ 
leather boot, But this boot was only worn by 
heavy war-horses. ‘he ordinary horses of 1! 
Greeks, Romans, Arabians, and other natives ware 
unshod, though methods of hardening the ho 
were occasionally used. The ea 
record of metal shoes is found in a 
Emperor Leo VL, who died a.n, 911) “yl 
shoes have beon found in tombs that date back 
to the-sixth century. Tho eariiest UV 
of shoe wag nearly circular, and was { 
not by naile, out by flanges driven int: the side 
of the hoof. The Arabian farriers even to-day 
shoe their horses ecld, and regard the European 
method us injurious. 

Oxe of the marine wonders of the world fs 
the great barrier veef of Australia, This 
stupeadous rampart of coral, stretching in an 
alraost unbroken line for one thousand two 
hundred and fifty miles salon, the vorth-eastera 
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coast of Australia, preseuts features of interest 
which are not to be equalled in any other 
quarter of the globe, Nowhere is the action of 
the little marine insect, which buil i 






untiring iudustry those mighty mot 
which the tropical seas are stu 
impressive; nowhere are th 
structive foress of nature more 
&® simple process of accretion 
reared in the course of countless 
adamantine wall against which 
the Pacific, sweeping alony in an unit 
courze of several thousand miles, dash the asel 
in ineffectualfury, ‘nclosed within the range 
{ts protecting arm a calm fsiaud sea, cighty 
thousand square miles in extent, dotted with a 
multitude of coral isieta and presentius at every 
turn objects of interest alike to the unlearned 
traveller and the man of science, Here tiay be 
witnessed the singular process by whch the 
wavy gelatinous, living mass hardens into stone 
then serves as & collecting ground for the flot- 
gam and jetsam of the ovens, and ultir 

develops into an island covered with 6 luxurious 
mass of tropical growth. Here, again, may be 
ssen in the serene depths of placid pools 
extraordinary forms of marine life aglow with 
the most brilliant colours and producing in ‘heir 
infinite variety « bewildering sense of the vast 
neas of the lite of the ocean, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Rovare.-~Take it to s dealor. 

P. S.—Apply to a local expert. 
M. S. F.~They can compel you to pay in full 
Daisy.—The Princess of Wales was born in 1844, 

In Doupr.—There f cure for colour-blindneas, 
Ersiton.--Easter Sunday in 1835 felkon April 19th. 
Weos.—The word Creole is from the Spanish criollo 

%. D.—We fail to aa the purport of your question, 
Joun’s Daruinc.-—There is no legal obstacle to such 
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! be able to prove your claiz to BAM, 


I. B.—Uniess the letter was r istered, and the 
proper registration insurance fee paid, the Post-O fice " 
notlivble for coin that may have been lost in transmission 


Doyatp.—No honourable man will prevent other men 
trom paying sourt to a lady to whom he has no inten- 
tions of offeriug himself. We congratulate you upon 
getting rid of the flirt referred to. 


Barroy.—The Scotch Established Church is Presby- 
terian. It does uot materially differ in Church govern- 
ment or in doctrine from the other Presbyterian bodies 
~-the Pree Church and the United Presbyterians. 

Ong mov Trovete -—-There sre no known means by 
which the scars made by smallpox can be removed ; 
but with avery fresh removal of the skin they become 


} leas conspicuous, 
Vornreo Prep.—Yon should waite to the FEmlgrants’ 
Infor ion Office, 81, Broadway, London, 8.W., 
specifying the colony in your mind, and papers will be 


you containing full information. 


Gvapys.—The demand in this country for servant 
giris of all gradea is much {n excess of the oupply, and 
no respectable abe not afraid of work, need a day 
out of a good sliuation. 


Nett GQwrnnz.--Mix equal parts of ammonia and 
water, and sponge the stain ti it is out. [f the colour 
yone, sponge afterwards with a little vinegar 
and water. 





AN OLD LOVE LETTER. 


Ir lay within my work-box old, 
With dusty time-worn cover, 

I took it up unthinkingly, 

And, musing, turned it over, 

And from the paper's worn out fold 
There fell the little letter 

Yon sent me ag a valentine, 

For waut of something better, 


I stogped and raised the yeiluw shect 
With « areful touch and tender, 

A: nl as | eracothed the crumpled page 
I thoughé of yon, the sender. 

There's half a world between us now, 
The vows we made are broken, 

And vet I held it very dear— 

This little time-worn token. 


You could not make me of cing such 
As wealthier ones were t lend, 
And eo you offered wha! to me 
Scemed far more worth the ——~e : 
The ink is pale ant dim with ay 
The lines have faded sadly 

They « do not look like those you 
4nd I received 80 gladly. 


wrote, 


« 


uy darling, I am poor Indeed, 

I have no gift to send you 

Seve ove I scarcely dare to name, 
Por fear it should offend you. 

Kt is not old from Afric’s shore, 

Nor pear! from briny ocean, 

Rut "tis the best [ have to give— 
A loving lLeart’s devotion.” 








And so UU keep’ the letter old, 
Anc. sometimes read {t over, 
And nuutse upon the days mug by, 
When you were first my lover 
‘Tis true 7'm more am itioue now, 
Such things would not content % : 43 
But oh! I ne over can forget 
The letter that you sent me. 
H. C. 


G. T.—The first actual pa ong gene om through an 
electrical circuit was made in 1737, when Lamond, a 
French philesopt r laced two electrical machines in 
fifferent rooms iv his houee and connected them by 


wire. . 
Porry.-—Remove any acratches that aay be present 

with finely-pulverteed, puriece-stone, moisten with 

water; then wash the fvory, aud polish with prepared 


chalk, applied moist upon a piece of chamois leather, 
rubbing quickly, 

EyvestRieNne.—It is stated that Queen 
Richard {L., firet taught English women t le on side- 
saddles, when heretofore they rode astride. As late as 
1772 Que en Mariana Victoria of Portugal always rode 
Bak tri de. 


nne, wife of 





xX. Y. 4--It is often the case that such letters are 
written by dictation-and that the author of them has 


nothing to do with the form. If the subject-matter is 
all righ‘, there is no occasion for you to take offence or 

4 Lover or Birns.---Birds sometimes pull out their 
feathers because they are troubled with mites. Some- 
times ther have a sort of skin disease. Ii would be 
well to Lave a bird-fancier examine her, as there may be 
something the matter that does not appear. 


ROTH. - -Sterch powd er and bread crumbs is the best 
thing under the circumstances. You might mix a little 


powdered blue with the starch, but if you de, put only 





a slight tint of it and mix thoroughly, or there may be 
smears ; use the stale bread crumb in lumps as rubber. 
Sui —If we understand your question correctly, it is 


that yor 


then you 


8 ground for . certain time; 

agreement to that effect, or 
On doing this the 
ou to give it up without 


1 pald Ss. for son 
ought te have an 


new tenant cannot cox pel y 
compensation. 


| and t 





Herric.— We fear it cannot be done without injury to 
the colours. However, for coloured woollen stuffs of 
any sort we bave hoard of good results effected by 
dropping the grease from a burning tallow candle «. 
over the stain, and then washing it out with a concen- 

trated solution of pyrophosphate of soda. 


A paren. o¥ = ns * —_— ys ad a 
powder and sweet oil, saturating a 
tree wood the mixture and rub well Whee 
thoroughly cleansed, if you plunge them in a box con- 
taining quicklime, not allowing the lime to touch the 
handles, you will keep them from rusting. 


Amsitios. —While you might use, in writing a em 
mauy of the words and expressions contained in a book 
already published and not be liable to prosecution ‘or 
infringement of copyright, todo so would be in very 
bad form, and certainly would not pay. eeuetiny is 
the only sure road to success in literary wo 


Miiurs.— Before washing almost any ws A fabric, 
it is recommended to soak it for some time in water tu 


every gallon of which has been added a sj mafal of 
ox- which is prepared by emptying it ae 
pine oe ; handful of salt, and keeping the bottle 
corkec 


Fancy.-—An illegitimate child is entitled only to use 
the mother’s maiden name as its surname; but in cases 
where the parents marry after the birth of ~ child, 
it is usual ie the father’s name to be used, and the 
child might in that case be legally described by the 
father’s name. 


{onoramus. —In re 
work on orthoepy w 


— to the sound of a, &e., any 
! explain the general principles 


of pronunciation, that of the English or any other 
h e being ine great’measure arbitrary and liab le 
to change from one age to another. It varies not only 


in sections far distant, but in localities contiguous to 
each other. 


In Great Trov “9 -~Just what your full duty is 
towards yourself and a man who is now a drunkari, 
but was once the nearust and dearest person on earth 
to you, is 4 question that must be setthod by yourself. 
So many contingencies enter into such a destelon, that 
we fear to give positive advice, especially w 
knowledge of the case is limited. 


In Dirricvitres.—Stepfathers or mothers have a 
clearly defined status, and are entitled a = common 
courtesies of life at least, and, all thi equal, to 
the utsost consideration. Your c ay ve equal 
rights with the others, and this should not be ques- 
tioned. It ie a shame for people to wrangle and dispute 
y to crowd each other out of the proper place in 
life. Try in every way to avoid quarrels. No good 
ever comes of them. At the same time insist that you 
receive the respect due to your position ia the family. 


Ancnrs Rosmonp.—There are various kinds of in- 
visible inks, but here ia a method of making ink which 
can be wiped off a sheet of paper with a pocket hand- 
kerchief without leaving a trace. Dissolve some starch 
in water untiljit is as thick as cream. Then add to it « 
few drops of tinctrrs of iodine, which will turn the 
starch to a dark red colour. Nuw take a pen and write 
with this prepared ins upon a sheet of note paper. The 
ink will dry right away after which you may orase the 
whole of your ietter by simply wiping the aheet with a 
pocket Landkerchief. It will disappear as easily as 
chalk from an ordinary blackboard, 


A Most Usgarpy Ove.--To care stammering, several 
remedies sre suggested. One is Go read aloud with the 
teeth closed, reading about two hours a day for three or 
four months. Anotuer is at every ayllable pronounce?, 
to tap at the same time with the finger. By so doing, 
it is said, the most inveterate stammerer will be enabled 
to converse quite fluently, and by long and constant 
practice will entirely overcome his impediment. The 
third remedy, in addition to keeping the teeth close 
together, is before sttempting b apeak, to inspire 
deoply, and take time for a quiet ut ce. A very 
little practice is required to make this remedy effective. 


May Naran.—Take about four slices of stale bread, or 
its equivalent in fragraents, remove all the crust, ant 
ae about two cupfuls of boiling milk over them 

t this thoroughly, until it is free from lumps, add 
one well-heaten egg, then stir again until the etixbare 
is like thick cream. Add a little nutmeg, vanilla or 
other favouring. Butter a = pour in the pudding 
and bake ina quick oven. t should be put into the 
oven about fifteen minutes x K. serving, as {t is vent 
to the table immediately upon being done, 16 will hav 
risen into a very light and delicate loaf, which is 
extrer mely relishable, It may be served with hard 
rauce or any dressing which is most liked. 


our 
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